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TRAVELS 

IN EGYPT AND LYBIA* 

BY MR, BROWNE, 

FROM THE YEAR 1792 TO 1T9S. 



DISCOVERIES relative to Egypt, the for- 
mer seat of the Ptolemies, and the renowned 
emporium of the east, once celebrated for its 
spendor, wealth, and power, and now esteemed 
for its magnificent remains, are in themselves 
peculiarly interesting to the literary world, and 
evidently derive a new advantage from every re- 
cent circumstance, transmitted to Europeans, by 
Such persons as devote their time and abilities 
to a strict examination of that famous country, 
and its numerous curiosities. 
' Among travellers of this description we should 
fee unpardonable to omit Browne, whose pru- 
dence, zeal, and perseverance are alike deserving 
of our admiration and our praise ; and whose 
labours have been justly estimated by a discern- 
ing public, as a valuable addition to the general 
stock of useful knowledge and agreeable enter- 
tainment. 

After a pleasant voyage of twenty-six days 
from the coast of Britain, Mr. Brown arrived, 
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2 BROWNE'S TRAVELS 

©n the 10th of January, 1792, at Alexandria, 
which, though formerly the principal monument 
of a conqueror's magnificence, now retains but 
few vestiges of its pristine grandeur. 

The chief remains of the ancient city, as de- 
scribed by our author, are an imperfect colon- 
nade near the gate that leads to Rosetta, and an 
eminence in the south-east, which is known by 
the name of the Amphitheatre. Of the suburb, 
denominated Necropolis, or the City of the Dead, 
there are no vestiges worthy the attention of a 
traveller. The walls are of Saracenic structure, 
and consequently not coeval with the ancient di- 
mensions of the city. They are in several places 
more than forty feet in height, and apparently 
twenty on the lowest part. These being flanked 
with towers and very substantial in themselves, 
form an admirable defence for the inhabitants 
against the predatory incursions of the Bedouins, 
and the hostile approaches of the Mameluke 
cavalry. 

The houses at present occupy but a small por- 
tion of Alexandria, the remainder consisting of 
extensive gardens and waste grounds, that are 
entirely covered with ruins. From the former of 
these the natives are well supplied with fruit 
and vegetables; and from the latter, fragments 
of sculpture, ancient coins, and pieces of precious 
marble are frequently dug by the Egyptian lfk r 
bourers, or discovered to the passenger by suc- 
cessive showers of rain. * 

The eastern harbour, usually frequented by 
European vessels, is rendered extremely disa- 
greeable by its rocky bottom, and by partaking 
of the agitation of the sea during the influence 
of certain winds. About twenty ships, however, 
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may securely anchor, with due precaution ; but 
the greater part of the harbour is nearly filled 
with rubbish, and as the water is removed se- 
veral fathoms from the gate of the old custom- 
house, which it formerly reached in the memory 
of the present inhabitants, it seems probable 
that the sea is retiring, and that nature contri- 
butes to the ruin of this port.. 

The old port, which is exclusively appropri- 
ated to the use of Mahometans, is tolerably spa- 
cious, and affords excellent anchorage, as there 
is a depth throughout of near six fathoms. * 

The city is erected on part of the isthmus 
and the peninsula, and towards the eastern ex 7 - 
tremity a dilapidated fort is seen, which is con* 
Dected with the continent by a mole of stone, 
furnished with wrought arches, and sheltered by 
a waHon the^west, that is also in a ruinous statc- 

The houses are commonly more than one story 
high, built of stone, and admirably suited to the 
mode of living that prevails among the inha- 
bitants. A flat roof is found to be the best se- 
curity against the rain, which occasionally falls 
in the autumn, and consequently every native 
prefers such a form for the top of his residence*- 

The citizens are supplied with water from 
seven reservoirs*, constructed of massy timber, 
which still remain of a series, that in all proba- 
bility was formerly continued from one extre- 
mity of the city to the other, in order to pre- 

* These reservoirs are most probably in their original 
State, as it seems very unlikely that the modern Alexan- 
drians should have substituted timber for stone, in a place 
where the former is very scarce and the other extremeljr 
plentiful. 
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serve a sufficient quantity of water during' the 
annual subsidance of the Nile ; but as these are 
situated at a considerable distance from the most 
populous part, a number of poor persons gain a 
subsistence by carrying water from house to 
house upon camels, and for each camel's load 
they receive a sum that is equivalent to two* 
pence of English money. 

The only monuments of antiquity, that retain 
the least degree of perfection, are the obelisk, the 
column usually termed of Pompey; and a sar- 
cophagus, of serpentine marble, which is used as 
a cistern in the great mosque. As the latter 
curiosity is exceedingly rich in hieroglyphics, 
and has received but little injury from the cor- 
roding tooth of time, a person, who had for some 
time farmed the customs, ventured, on his re* 
tiring from__F.gy.pt,. to Segsci^s for _ths sale of 
this precious relic to an European, who designed 
to present it to the emperor of Germany. Pre- 
vious to its embarkation, however, the secret 
was divulged, and the citizens insisted so loudly, 
that the property of their mosque was inviolable, 
that the projected scheme was prudently given 
up, and the chest permitted to continue in its, 
place, where, since that occurrence, in has been 
watched with such unremitting vigilance, that 
it is now extremely difficult for a traveller to 
obtain a sight of it ; consequently Mr. Browne 
was precluded from presenting the public with 
so minute -a description as would have been con- 
genial with his own desires. 

The flocks and herds that are brought up for 
the consumption of the citizens, are pastured oil 
the herbage in the vicinity of the canal; at night* 
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however, they are driven within the walls of the 
city, and art likewise brought thither for protec- 
tion, when any of the hostile tribes are encamp- 
ed at a small distance. 

Wherever a vegetable mould is discovered, 
the soil is light and generally fertile ; but, in all 
probability, it has been brought from some 
other part, as the natural soil consists entirely 
of sand or stone, and is consequently unfit for 
the purpose of cultivation. The gardens already 
alluded to, are pleasantly sprinkled with a va- 
riety of esculent herbs, and roots may be raised 
without any other labour than that of watering. 
Orange and lemon trees are found in small 
quantities, and dates are cultivated in great 
abundance, i*s the fruit is very profitable to the 
proprietors of the ground, and the cheerful foli- 
age of the trees forms an agreeable contrast to the 
whiteness of the buildings, and the dry, sandy 
soil, by which they are encompassed. The other 
fruit trees, which seem peculiar to the place, 
are the kishne' and the nebbek; the former .of 
which. is likewise found in the West Indies* 
and the latter bears a fruit that resembles the * 
cherry in size and formation, but in colour and 
flavour approximates to the apple. 

The population of Alexandria, comprising Ma- 
hometans, Greeks, Armenians and Jews, may 
be computed at twenty thousand souls, though, 
on account of his short residence, Mr. Browne 
was unable to decide with accuracy .upon this 
point. 

The Greeks have a church and convent, 
pleasantly situated upon a gentle acclivity among 
the gardens, but only containing three or four 
a 2 
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religicuse* The Franciscans of Terra Santa 
have also a church and monastery. The Ar- 
menians have a church, and the Jews are per- 
mitted to perform their devotions in a syna- 
gogue. 

The houses of the European consuls and mer- 
chants are all erected near each other to the east 
of the city, and close to the sea-shore, where 
the inhabitants usually associate with each other, 
and retain all the customs of Europe, without 
insult or disturbance, as from our author's ob- 
servatioh on the nations, he is led to believe 
, that when any stranger has experienced uncivil 
treatment, it was in effect the result of his own 
imprudence ; and, notwithstanding the heavy 
charges that are commonly brought against the 
Egyptians by historians, respecting: their traffic 
with the Franks, our author ventures to affirm , 
that the natives are as frequently duped by the 
European merchants, as the latter by the Egyp- 
tian factors, whom they are necessitated to em- 
ploy. 

The command of the fort, and the military who 
are stationed in the city, are committed to the 
hands of a sardar, who is either a cashef, or an in** 
ferior officer* of the beys ; but the internal go~ 
vernment is vested in the citizens. The com- 
merce of Alexandria is very considerable, and 
its revenues are estimated at two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. 

* The cadi, or chief magistrate, is an Arab, who re- 
ceives his authority from Constantinople ; the others are 
the fekechs of the four sects, and the imams of the two 
principal mosques. 
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Among the various articles that are exported 
to Constantinople and other places, are coffee, 
rice, and raw leather. Saffron and senna are 
also taken in exchange by the Frank merchants, 
for the produce of their respective countries. 
The former of these is cultivated in Egypt, and 
the latter is either brought by way of Suez, or 
from Nubia, and the vicinity of the first ca- 
taract* 

The imports are likewise considerable, com- 
prising, among many others, timber for house or 
ship building, from Candia or the Archipelago ; 
copper, rough or manufactured, from Constan- 
tinople ; red coral, from Leghorn ; and glass 
beads, &c. from Venice. The consumption of 
broad cloth was formerly about eight hundred 
bales, but since the commencement of hostilities 
between the European powers, its price has risen 
so considerably, that many of the inhabitants 
are constrained to make use of their native ma- 
nufactures. 

The navigation between Alexandria and Ro- 
setia is performed with small vessels, of from* 
fifteen to fifty tons burden, which deposite the 
merchandise at Rosetta, from whence they are 
conveyed to Cairo in boats of another construc- 
tion. 

Activity, perseverance, and accuteness, are 
among the leading characteristics of the Alex- 
andrians, hence they are admirably disposed by 
nature for that perpetual hurry of business, 
which is attached to the transit of merchandise, 
and their attention to every department is so 
remarkable, that if various causes occasionally 
operate to the stagnation of commerce, they are 
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conscious that no portion of blame can be pos- 
sibly attributed to themselves. They are like* 
wise remarkable for the facility with which 
they learn foreign languages ; but their own 
Arabic is very impure, partaking greatly of the 
Turkish and other dialects. 

With respect to their political concerns, the 
Alexandrians are rather disobedient and intracta- 
ble towards the Mameluke governors, whose 
public orders are not unfrequently opposed ; and 
the present beys are considered by the citizens as 
rebels against the authority of. the Porte. A 
mutual jealousy naturally prevails between the 
parties, as the beys are anxious to subjugate 
the Alexandrians to the same yoke that is im- 
posed on the rest of the Egyptians, and the citi- 
zens are equally zealous to preserve that imper- 
fect autocracy, which they have hitherto con- 
trived to maintain by fertility of expedient, or 
occasional subterfuge. 

In order to throw some light upon the cha- 
racter and situation of the late government, Mr. 
Browne relates the following historical anecdote. 
•...In consequence of some opposition to the pub- 
lic measures of the rulers, Murad Bey, who had 
the jurisdiction of this district, sent a cashef to 
Alexandria, with an order to shut up all the 
warehouses appropriated to commercial con- 
cerns, and to arrest the person of Shech Moham- 
med el Missiri, whose eloquence and activity 
were equally known and dreaded by the gover- 
nors. On the arrival of the cashef, the greater 
part of the citizens assembled in the principal 
mosque, where they unanimously agreed to re- 
turn him to his employer, and at the same time 
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10 BROWNE'S TRAVELS 

fortnight with the citizens, who convinced him 
that they were in no sense intimidated at his 
arrival, and finally dismissed him with a small 
present from themselves, and soire trifles that 
were devoted to his use by the European residents 
in the city. 

Mr. Browne, having obtained some informa- 
tion at Alexandria, relative to the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, resolved, if possible, to explore 
its curious remains, and therefore engaged a 
person to attend him, in quality of an interpreter, 
and agreed with some Arab traders for the con- 
veyance of his baggage, and for a safe conduct 
among the other tribes of their nation, who might 
be probably stationed with their flocks along the 
coast. 

With these precautions^ and ejvfiiy requisi te, 
preparation, our author quitted the city, with his 
conductors, on tne 24th of February, 1792, and 
made choice of the route that was nearest the 
sea, as being the same that Alexander had chosen 
for the march of his soldiers; while the Arabs 
were equally pleased, as it afforded an exuberant 
pasturage for their cattle. During the first day 
they merely proceeded about eight geographical 
miles, in which space they discovered the founda- 
tions of several buildings ; but, on account of the 
imperfect state of the remains, it was impossible 
to determine either on the purpose for which 
they were erected, or whether the architecture 
itself was ancient or modern. 

Their route now lay along the coast for about 
seven days, during which they seldom lost sight 
of the sea. After quitting the rocky soil of 
Alexandria, they entered upon one that was 
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Having travelled about six hours on the 4th of 
March, they refreshed the camels at a well that 
afforded an excellent supply of water, and then* 
leaving the coast, proceeded in a §outh-westerly 
direction till the 7th, when they reached the 
village of Karet am el Sogheir. This place, 
though independent, is wretchedly built, and its 
yihabitants are equally remarkable for their fil- 
thiness and poverty. Some fresh water, fuel, 
and a small quantity of mutton, were, however, 
procured by the travellers from the Shech el 
Bellad, whose hospitality was awakened by a well* 
timed distribution of presents. 

Resuming his journey, our author perceived 
that the country was finely embellished with 
date-trees, and tolerably supplied with water for 
about a mile and a half; the scene was then 
changed, during a progress of five hours, to 
the same kind of barren rocks and arid sands, 
that have already been described ; and for more 
than eight hours afterwards he was employed in 
traversing an extensive sandy plain, that was, irt 
many places, completely covered with a pellicle 
of salt. 

On the evening of the, 9th, the travellers ar- 
rived at a small, fertile spot, denominated Siwa, 
that is encompassed on every side by desert land. 
Here they proceeded through a grove of date- 
trees to the town, which gives a name to the 
district, and seated themselves in a misjed, or 
oratory* adjoining the tomb of a reputed saint; 
till they were "perceived by the chiefs, who then 
congratulated them upon their safe arrival, with a 
mixture of gravity and simplicity that is peculiar 
to the Arabs ; conducted thera to an apartment ; 
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and presented them with some boiled meat and 
a large dish of rice. 

It is here proper to remark, that the attend- 
•ant of our author, knowing the implacable hatred 
of the Mahometan Arabs Against a Franck or 
European, had thought proper to introduce him 
as a Mameluke $ but as their arrival happened 
just before the hour of evening prayer, when^ 
the inhabitants strictly dispose themselves to 
their devotion, and as Mr. Browne was then 
unable to speak the Arabic language so fluently 
as was requisite to cover the deception, it was 
remarked that he did not join in prayer with 
the. congregation, and this naturally aroused a 
suspicion, which obliged the interpreter to give 
a full and sfctifactory explanation. Finding 
that their guest was a Christian, the shechs were* 
apparently much surprised at his having pene- 
trated so far, with much difficulty and expense, 
without having any urgent business that might 
account for so voluntary an exposure of his per- 
son. They were, however, all inclined 40 par- 
don his temerity, on account of a valuable pre- 
sent which he had brought for their acceptance, 
except one of them, who, together with the po- 
pulace, was greatly incensed at the insolence of 
our author, who had presumed to personate a 
follower of their prophet, and had pubiickly ap- 
peared in the dress that was peculiar to the be- 
liever* of the Koran. For some time they de- 
clared that he should either return instantly, or 
embrace the faith of Mahomet, or otherwise 
they would assault the place of his residence. 
This fury, however, was gradually subdued by 
the remonstrances of the more moderate ; and, 
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at the expiration of four days, he was permitted 
to walk abroad, and tt> examine the curiosities of 
the place without molestation. * 

Having provided himself with some requisite « 
instruments, Mr. Brdwne setout from his lodging 
with his attendants, and proceeded for about two 
miles, between some pleasant gal&nsvio a smaU 
tyiilding of undoubted antiquity, called by the 
natives, " the Ruins, or Birbe." This little edi- 
fice, containing but one apartment, was construct- 
ed of massy stones, exactly similar to those 
which compose the pyramids, and orighfally co- 
vered with fcix solid blocks that reached from one 
wall to the other. Its width was about fifteen 
feet, its height eighteen, and its length thirty-two. 
The principal entrance is by a galeVthat is situa- 
ted at one end, and two doors open opposite to 
each other near the same extremity. The other 
end is much dilapidated, but from a contempla- 
tion of various analogous circumstances, it is 
sufficiently evident that the building has not.suf- 
fered a»y material diminution. There is not the 
least reason to imagine that any other edifice was 
formerly attached to it, but rather by the sculp- 
ture, wjiich still remains on the exterior of the 
walls, such a supposition is utterly precluded. 

Three rows of emblematical figures, apparently 
intended to represent a procession, were observ- 
ed in the interior, where the figures of Isis and 
Anubis are conspicuous, and the proportions are 
those of the Egyptian temples in miniature; 
the spaces between them are filled with hiero- 
glyphic characters. The soffit is also decorated 
in a similar manner; but one of the stones having 
fallen in, breaks the connection. This curious 
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place, so worthy the attention of a traveller, na- 
turally induced Mr. Browne to make some in- 
quiries relatives its original use, or such tradi- 
tions as might probably have been handed down 
to posterity "respecting it; but the natives ap- 
peared entirely ignorant of these points,* and 
merely assert<jf& that they supposed it to contain 
hidden treasures, and to be the occasional retreat 
of evil spirits. 

From an examination of the circumjacent 
soil, it appeared that other buildings had been 
formerly erected at a small distance from the 
ruin : some hewn stones were likewise observed 
by our author, but they afforded no trace of 
sculpture to gratify his curiosity, nor could he 
suppose, frofn the nature of the adjacent rocks, 
which were a kind of sandy stone, and extremely 
dissimilar to those of the fabric, that the ma- 
terials could ever have been prepared on the 
spot. 

After spending some time in searching for 
other ruins, which had been mentioned by the 
-natives, but were, in reality, no other than de- 
tached pieces of the rock, Mr. Browne returned 
to the shechs, who had kindly provided him a 
dinner, beneath the shady branches that embel- 
lished their garden,, where he cheerfully partook 
of their hospitable fare, without the dread of 
molestation or impertinent intrusion. 

Npxt day he was conducted to some apart- 
ments in the rock which, though destitute of or- 
nament or inscription, have been hewn out with 
a considerable degree of labour, and bear the 
appearance of places of sepulture, as several hu- 
man bones and parts of skulls were discovered. 
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These melancholy relicks had all undergone 
the action of fire, but whether they, were de- 
posited in this manner by a people in the ha- 
bit of burning; their dead, or whether they have 
been burnt in their detached state, by the pre- 
sent inhabitants, must be difficult to determine ; 
though the size of the catacoralw, which were 
twelve feet long, six wide and about six feet 
high, seem to yield a convincing proof, that they 
were originally designed for the reception of bo- 
dies in an unmutilated state. 

A monument so evidently Egyptian, being dis- 
covered in this remote quarter, induced our tra- 
veller to hope, that something more considerable 
might be found, if he proceeded farther. He 
therefore endeavoured to procure*"" some intelli- 
gence from the Siwese and the Arabs, as the 
former have an equal communication with Egypt 
and Fezzan, and the latter traverse the Desert 
in all directions, and must be consequently ac- 
quainted with every spot, that was distinguish- 
ed, either by its accommodations, fertility, or 
ancient ruins. They accordingly entered into 
conversation with the greatest freedom, upon 
the subject of the roads, and readily described 
every thing of note, which they had observed in 
Elwah, Fezzan, and other places; but when 
our author mentioned the site of the famous 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, they professed them- 
selves entirely ignorant of any such remain*, nor 
could they give the least account of another place 
which he alluded to, under the name of San- 
trieh; they, however, told him ofrsome ruins to 
the westward, but mingled their description 
with many ridiculous fables, and assured him 
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18 BROWNE'S TRAVELS 

such is the effect of the water, air, and other 
circumstances, upon strangers, that they are 
usually afflicted, on their arrival, with agues and 
malignant fevers. 

Though, during his journey from Alexandria, 
our author had been frequently* annoyed by cold 
showers, and much incommoded by a sharp wind, 
the heat was literally oppressive at Siwa, not- 
withstanding it was so early in the season* 

The government is vested in four or five 
shechs, who are commonly divided into factions, 
and, in reality, owe their advancement to the 
parties which they are able to form among the 
people ; consequently, every measure of public 
utility is greatly retarded, and the preservation 
of decorum is violated, on the slightest grounds, 
when the hostile families fire upon each other, 
from the houses, or in the streets, and many in- 
dividuals retain the marks of revenge upon their 
bodies, for the residue of their lives* 

The shechs preform the office of cadi, and have 
the entire administration of justice; but, either 
from their own debility, or want of respect in the 
people ; the "most heinous crimes are frequently 
committed with impunity. During Mr. Browne's 
residence at this place, a new born infant was 
inhumanly murdered, by being thrown from the 
top of a house ; but as no means immediately 
offered to discover the criminal, the matter was 
dropped without farther investigation. 

The complexion of the natives is rather darker 
than that of the Egyptians, and their dialect 
different; in the formation of their persons they 
*t>proximate to the Arabs of the Desert. Their 

lal clothing consists of a white cotton shirt, 
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but the proportions were evidently those of the 
best age of architecture. 

From hence he continued his journey for two 
days, without molestation, though greatly alarm- 
ed at the expectation of some hostile tribes, who 
were said to be in the neighbourhood, and, at 
the expiration of that time, they reached the 
place of their destination, which was found to be 
an island, in the midst of a small saline lake, in 
the vicinity of the plain of Gegabib. 

It appeared to contain an abundance of large, 
misshapen stones; but nothing was discovered, 
that could be justly denominated ruins ; nor was 
it indeen probable, that any such should be found 
in a place, that was totally destitute of trees 
and fresh water. Mr. Browne, however, was 
anxious to satisfy his curiosity more fully, by 
approaching these pretended remains of antiquity, 
and accordingly forced his horse into the lake ; 
but the animal was unable to keep his head above 
watery and terminated the observations of his 
rider, by throwing him, before he reached the 
island. 

Having detached himself from his horse, 
(which. So unfortunately stumbled at the com- 
mencement of the lake), and regained the dry 
land, our author now proceeded in a southerly 
direction, according to the agreement made with 
his guides ; but finding, at the expiration of the 
third day, that this pursuit was equally fruitless 
with the former, he submitted to the importu- 
nity of the Arabs, who strongly advised him to 
"return, as they had remained a whole night, 
without any supply of water, and, on the 2d of 
Anril, he arrived without any new occurrence at 
; ty of Alexandria. 
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Alexandria; and its government vested in a sub- 
ordinate officer, appointed by Murad Bey, to 
* whom the jurisdiction of the district appertains. 

The inhabitants are here esteemed more peace- 
able and courteous to strangers, than those of 
Alexandria or Cairo ; and many learned men are 
found among them, who are well skilled in Ma- 
hometan theology and casuistry, and who devote 
the greatest part of their time to smoking and 
conversing, on the banks of their respective gar- 
dens. 

The circumjacent country is equally fertile and 
enchanting, and Mr. Browne expresses himself 
agreeably affected with the contemplation of the 
verdant rice fields, the orange groves, and the 
shady date trees, that form a charming contrast 
to the mosques and tombs, while the majestic 
Nile, after fertilizing so long a tract, reluctantly 
mingles with the waters of the ocean. 

Some few remains of antiquity are found in 
the neighbourhood of Rosetta, though the city 
itself is modern. At the distance of two miles, 
the castle of Abu Mandur stands in a very pic- 
turesque situation, where columns are frequently 
dug up. 

Navigation is rendered extremely dangerous, 
below the city, on account of a bar which runs 
across the mouth of the Nile, and obliges the in- 
habitants to remove their goods, from the boats 
of Cairo, to others of a different construction* 
before they can proceed to Alexandria ; yet, not- 
withstanding every precaution, the merchandise 
frequently receives much damage, by the boats 
striking on the banks of the river, when they are 
commonly overset and sunk. 
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24 min. Its buildings chiefly consist of unbutned 
brick, but there are likewise some of stone; and 
its government and revenue, with that of the 
whole district, containing several villages, is 
usually entrusted to one of the cashefs belonging 
to Murad Bey. 4* tne t ^ nie °f our author's visit, 
however, it was in the hands of a Venetian mer- 
chant, named Carlo Rossetti, who had been re- 
cently appointed consul general of the Emperor 
of Germany. 

This gentleman, observing an increasing de- 
mand in Europe, for the production called Natron, 
which abounds in the lakes, at a small distance 
from Terane\ supposed that an immense revenue * 
might be raised, by obtaining an exclusive right, 
for the collection and exportation of this article. 

As the natron had never proved of any advan- 
tage to the beys, and as Rossetti had great interest 
with Murad Bey, his proposals were accepted on 
the business, and he procured an authority over 
the district of Terane, nearly equivalent to that 
exercised in former times by the cashefs. He 
accordingly sent his nephew thither, to reside in 
quality of his deputy ; but the disposition of this 
young man was ill adapted to martial^ exercises, 
and the government of a people, with whom fear 
and obedience were marly synonimous terms. 
His Sclavonian soldiers were likewise inadequate 
to the protection of the Utile parties, sent to 
fetch the natron, and Rossetti soon afterwards 
sold a large share in the grant, which proved un- 
equal to his sanguine expectations. 

On Mr. Browne's arrival at Terane*, he was 
politely received by Sieur Ferrari, the nephew of * 
T>~» Qe uij t whom he had been recommended, 
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and who now kindly invited him to reside at his 
house, during* his stay, assuring him, at the same 
time, of hi§ friendship and assistance, in whatever 
he "might chuse to undertake. 

One entire day was now devoted, by our au- 
thor, to a ramble over that part of the Delta, 
which vs opposite the town, and indicates the site 
of ancient structures, by many columns and other 
considerable remains. No inscriptions, however, 
were found, nor any thing that deserves a par- 
ticular relation. 

Rossetti, whose house was enlivened by a neat 
garden, weB stocked with useful plants, and 
finely embellished with fruit trees, had attempted 
some improvements in the suburbs, by planting 
trees, fccc. but the natives were so far from 
seconding his laudable design, that they refused 
to water the trees, and seemed to think their 
forbearance remarkable, in permitting them to 
remain without injury. From this m6de of 
conduct, our author is inclined to suppose, that 
they had some secret suspicions, that were un- 
explained, or discontent at the appearance of no- 
velty, which they might regard as the harbinger 
of evil ; as>the orientals are in general extreme- 
ly partial to trees and water, and consequently 
would not act in so strange a manner, without 
some private distrust. 

A party of Arabs being appointed to fetch 
natron from the lake, on the ensuing evening 
after Mr. Browne's arrival, Sieur Ferrari ordered 
five Sclavonians to accompany him, who accord- 
ingly • commenced their journey, about nine 
o'clock at night, and proceeded in a western di- 
rection, till the next jnojcnjng, when they obtain- 

vol. xxiii. ■ ~ 
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cd a seasonable refreshment, at a spring of fresh 
water, that rises among some rushes, m the 
vicinity of the lakes* 

The eastern extremity 'of the western* lake 
was found to lie in 30 cleg. 31 min. north lati- 
tude : its form was extremely irregular ; the co- 
lour of the water an imperfect red ; and the bot- 
tom, where visible, appeared as if it was covered 
With blood : in one part, where the.water was 
greatly agitated* by a spring, its depth was far 
greater than the height of our author, but the 
general depth was about three feet, and the 
more shallow parts were encrusted^yith salt to 
the thickness of near six inches. 
v The surrounding soil was a coarse sand, and 
its surface seemed to partake of the character of 
natron, which is usually found in the lake, about 
the thickness of a cubit, or ^ommpnf pike. In 
all the specimens that were shown to our travel- 
ler, he<letected much alkali, but he was unable 
then to make such an analisis, as might have 
proved interesting to the public. At a small 
distance from the lake, natron is frequently fotind 
near the surface of a mountain, that seems to 
approximate to the natron of Barbary^aud is of 
a lighter Colour than the former. * v 

In the vicinity of the lake, which is about a 
mile broad and four miles long, the country is 

destitute of "water, and consequently barren 

Some Vestiges of buildings are found, that were 

* There is no material difference between the western 
and eastern lake, either in size, colour, or productions. 

f The pike of Cairo is equal in length to eighteem 
iacl.es. 
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apparently designed for convents, and three of 
these edifices still remain entire, and yield a 
peacefuj 4bode to a few rejigieuse, of the Coptic 
church. 

Two of these~con vents*, viz. that of St. George, 
and that denominated the Syrian, were visited 
by our author in this excursion, who found the 
"buildings firm and substantial, though extremely 
ancient : flie furniture simple ; and the inhabi- 
tant^ equally harmless and hospitable. 

The entrance to each, convent is by a small 
trap-door, ^secured within by two. great mill- 
stones ; the "manners of the monastics are perfect- 
ly consonant to the primitive ages, as their chief 
food is coarse bread and vegetables, and their 
usual beverage water, that is drawn from an ex- 
cellent well withia their own walls ; they are 
their own menials and artificers, a*nd their chief 
amusement consists in a small garden, that serves 
at once to refresh their spirits and supply their 
tables. On Mr. Browne's entrance, one of the 
superiors was discovered in the act of mending 
his shoes, apparently regardless of theological 
controversy. The other attempted to prove to 
his guesf the Eutychian tenet of monothelism, 
and was highly gratified, when our author ex- 
pressed himself fully persuaded by his argu- 
ments. 

On Mr. Browne's inquiring for manuscripts, 
he was informed, that the monks were possessed 
of near eight hundred volumes, but he only saw 
an Arabo Coptic Lexicon, with a few other books 
in the Coptic, Syriac, and Arabic languages. 

Having spent near three days in the contem- 
plation of the lakes and the adjacent buildings, 
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the attendants of 6ur traveller began to grow 
impatient, and he was necessitated to return to . 
Teirane, from, whence he reimbarked in a small 
boat, after a short interval, and on the* 16th of 
May arrived safely at Grand Cairo. 

This city is situated on the east of the Nile, 
which devolves its majestic flood at a small dis- 
tance ; but the suburbs, viz. Misr el Attike* and 
Bulak, or the port, form two points of contact with 
th stiver. To the east and South-east of the city 
is a ridge ofthat extensive chain, which accompa- 
nies the Nile to Upper Egypt, sometimes reced- 
ing to the distance of three miles, <*nd at other 
places opposing its barrier to the progress of the 
stream. The northern side is bounded by an 
extensive plain, that exactly resembles the Del- 
ta, *in the nature of its soil and productions. 

Though anJEuropean traveller must certainly 
find himself disgusted with a view of the Egyp- 
tian capital, as compared with the cities of his 
own country, it is considered by the natives as 
the most magnificent place under the canopy of 
heaven, and is emphatically styled " the match- 
less city, the mother of the world." It is, howe- 
ver, but justice to remark, that the extreme nar- 
rowness of the streets, which, to a stranger must 
appear contemptible, is indispensably necessary 
to shield the inhabitants from the fierce efful- 
gence of the meridian sun, and consequently 
must afford them a greater degree of pleasure, 
than they could possibly receive from any archi- 
tectural prospect. 

The length of thecity, from north to south, 

may be estimated at about three thousand five 

Ved yards. This, however, greatly exc&ds 
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the dimension? from east to west. The princU 
' pal street runs in a parallel line with the Cha- 
lige*. The houses are, in r general; substantial 
and commodious, built of stone, two or three 
stories high, witkflat roofs and latticed windows ; 
the ground floor, being usually appropriated to 
the purpose of a shop, has no windows towards 
the street. 

The habitations of the rich are chiefly erected 
near a* pool, called Birket el Fil, that receives the 
waters of the "Nile from another part of the 
city ; but the, houses of European residents are 
all situated on the Chalige, and are consequently 
rendered extremely disagreeable by the noxious 
effluvium, that is commonly supposed to operate 
in producing the pestilence. 

The palace of a be^r consists of a square court, 
furnished with apartments for his Mamelukes ; 
a harem for the women, and rooms for himself; 
one of which, viz. that where he usually sits in 
summer, is rendered very pleasant by a curious 
contrivance in the roof, by which a copious sup- 
ply of fresh air may be obtained at pleasure. The 
apartments of the men are fitted up with equal 
neatness and simplicity, but those of the females 
are embellished with the most costly and splen- 
did ornaments. 

For the reception of wholesale goods, there are 
spacious, clean, and commodious warehouses ; 

* The Ghalige, which pierces the city from north to 
south, is a public receptacle for all kind of nuisances 
Previous to the rise of the Nile, it is cleaned, and be- 
comes a street ; but, when filled by the increase of the 
river^At assumes the appearance of a canal, and is -cover- 
ed with boats. 

c 2 
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and retail dealers are accommodated with ex- 
tensive buildings, for their various commodities, 
in every part of the city. Each trade, however, 
has its particular and allotted division. 

Convenient markets are also established in 
every quarter, and coffee-houses are equally nu- 
merous where the inhabitants generally devote 
the greatest part of the day to smoking and con-> 
versation. 

Of the mosques, which are computed at more 
than three hundred, that called Jamma el Az-» 
her*, is the most magnificent, being ornamented 
with marble pillars and Persian carpets. A 
number of persons, distinguished for their know- 
ledge of literal Arabic, and a profound skill in 
theology, are supported by its revenue, under a 
sftech, who is an ecclesiastic of the highest order. 
It is enriched with a large collection of manu- 
scripts, and lectures are read on various subjects, 
that are called scientific, at Cairo, though in rea- 
lity they are the very reverse of that appellation. 
The other mosques, that are most celebrated, 
are that of Ghouri el Hassanein, and that of Mo- 
hammed Bey Abudhahab. The latter is con- 
structed of the richest materials, and is accounted 
a chef d'oeuvre of eastern magnificence. 

The mint, which is the only one for Egypt, is 
within the walls of the castle, built by the cele- 
brated Yussuf Abu Moddafar Ibu Aiilb, who, in 
the sixth century of Mahommedism, bore the 
honorary title of Salaheddin. Previous to the in- 



* The Jama el Azher is a charitable establishment, 
from which some thousands of indigent ecclesiastics are 
jwpplied with broth and other articles. 
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mention of artillery, it was esteemed of great 
strength, though now entirely incapable of de- 
fence* The building, including the. quarters of 
the Janizaries, and those of the Assabs, who are 
now extinct, occupies a considerable space. lit is, 
however, extremely irregular, and the apart- 
ments of the pasha are equally destitute of eler 
gance and convenience. The well is of a great 
depth, and must certainly have cost a profusion 
of toil in its formation, as it is hewn through a 
solid rock. The remains of Salah Eddin's pa- 
lace are well deserving of the traveller's admi- 
ration, whose curiosity may be pleasantly grati- 
fied with an examination of a long apartment, 
that commands a capital view of the city, the 
Nile, and the adjacent country ; several mag- 
nificent columns, that still resist the destroy- 
ing power of time ; and a chamber appropri- 
ated to the fabrication of an embroidered 
cloth, annually devoted to the use of the Kaba, 
by the munificence of the Porte. 

In the vicinity of this castle is a mosque, of 
good architecture, that contains the tomb of the 
Imam Shafei, whither the women crowd on the 
Mahometan sabbath, to procure substitutes, who 
may visit the sepulchres of their deceased rela- 
tives, while their own time i's more, agreeably 
employed with the young gallants of the city. 

To the north-east of the city are some large 
houses and gardens, the property of the higher 
class, who occasionally divert themselves in these 
retreats, which are considerably enlivened by an 
open space, where the Mamelukes exercise their 
horses, and perform their military evolutions. 
To the east is observable a continued series ef 
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tombs, that stands beneath a naked mountain, 
of white sand and calcareous stone* 

The city is likewise furnished with several 
open spaces, among which is the Romeili, where 
feats of juggling are usually performed, by per- 
sons who pretend to numerous kinds of magic. 
The walls are entirely fallen to decay, but the 
gates are numerous, and two of them in parti- 
cular present a stranger with a rich display of 
Saracenic architecture. 

The population of Cairo, including Arabs, 
Coptic Christians, Mamelukes, Greeks, Syrians, 
and Armenians, with a few Jews, and residents 
from various nations, may be estimated at three 
hundred thousand souls. Mr. Browne supposes 
that Egypt may contain two millions and a half, 
though, from a slight examination of an Egyp- 
tian town or city, a stranger would be led to 
doubt this assertion. It is, however, merely ne- 
cessary to- remark, that a large proportion of the 
people find their only safety from an oppressive 
government, in the deepest obscurity, and con- 
sequently submit to every inconvenience with 
cheerfulness, rather than acknowledge them- 
selves the inmates of any visible dwelling. 

The Arabs, or lower class of Mahometans, 
form the body of the people, and pride them- 
selves greatly upon their origin. The Copts, 
or ancient inhabitants, have a peculiarity of 
feature common to all of them, and highly 
interesting to an observant spectator. Their 
hair is dark, and frequently curled ; their com- 
plexion is a dusky brown ; their noses aquiline, 
their eyes black, and the form of their visage 
*Dproximating to that which is seen in the an- 
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cient statues, mummies, and paintings. Their 
religion is a compound of the Monothelite he- 
■ resy, the most glaring errors of the Romish 
church, and several absurdities of Mahomet* 
With the former, they believe in the solely divine 
nature of the Redeemer, and the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father alone; with the 
Catholics, they embrace transubstantiation ; and 
with the believers of the Koran, they make use 
of frequent prostrations in their worship, public 
individual prayer, private ablutions, &c 

Their language may now be considered as ex- 
tinct, though the epistle and gospel is usually 
read in Coptic, at their monasteries. The priest, 
says our author, is a mere parrot, repeating a 
dead letter in this part of the service ; the pray- 
ers are read in Arabic. Some Coptic manu- 
scripts are however, found in the convents, and 
in all probability, the patriarch would permit 
any curious person to examine and transcribe 
them. 

Melancholic in their temperament, but acute 
and industrious, the Copts accumulate money 
with equal steadiness and privacy. They are 
generally well instructed in penmanship and ac- . 
counts, and may, upon the whole, be termed an 
ingenious people. An imprudent use of their 
distilled liquor may be reckoned among their 
failings, and may probably serve to establish the 
charge of licentiousness, which is brought against 
them by our traveller. Respecting their faith, 
they are perfect zealots, and their ecclesiastics 
are extremely numerous. 

The Mamelukes, whose number is estimated 
by Mr. Browne at near twelve thousand, are mi- 
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lilary slaves, imported from Giagia, Circassia, 
and Mingrelia ; besides others, who are taken 
captive in battle, or brought to Egypt by private . 
merchants, on speculation. Particular attention 
is paid to these persons, who are carefully in- 
structed in every exercise of strength or agility, 
and who usually repay the kindness of their 
masters with the warmest gratitude and most 
valiant services. Those who, have a genius for 
literature, are taught to read and write, but the 
majority of them are dtficient in those particu- 
lars ; among whom, our author remarks, is Mu- 
rad Bey himself. 

The inferior Mamelukes constantly wear the 
military dress, which is distinguished from that 
of other Mahometan citizens, by a pair of large 
crimson drawers, of thick Venetian cloth, at- 
tached to their slippers of red leather ; and a 
greenish cap, of a peculiar form, fancifully de- 
corated with a turban. Their usual arms are, a 
pair of pistols, a dagger, and a sabre ; but when 
engaged in battle, they are furnished with a 
brace of large horse pistols, and a battle-axe: 
they also wear an open helmet, and a suit of 
armour, consisting of interwoven links of steel, 
under their dress. Their horses are of the finest 
Arabian breeds, and are frequently bought at 
the rate of 1501. or 2001. sterling. 

As they are supplied with provisions by their 
masters, they have no stipulated pay ; yet, from 
presents, rewards, and extortions, they contrive 
to raise a sufficient supply of money, either for 
avarice, or debauchery. Gay and volatile in their 
dispositions, they are commonly unprincipled in 
their means of acquiring pleasure, and are re* 
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garded by the Arabs as careless observers of 
the injunctions of their prophet. With respect 
to their courage, equestrian skill, extreme hardi- 
hood, and admirable use of the sabre, they cer- 
tainly rank high among the best oriental troops; 
but in a regular battle, conducted by manoeuvres 
and rapid movements, they are completely eclip- 
sed by the military of Europe* 

The government of Cairo, and of Egypt in 
general, is in the bands of twenty-four beys, each 
of whom is chosen from among the Mamelukes, 
by the remaining twenty-three, though in fact, 
such an election is always determined by the ap- 
pointment of the most powerful. Besides their 
dominion over certain districts of Egypt, several 
of the beys receive other dignities from the Porte, 
to which are attached revenues, ill defined, and 
frequently abused ; such as those of the governor 
of the city, the accountant-general, the leader of 
the sacred caravan, and the governor of Upper 

Egypt- 
Each of the other beys fills all the offices in 
his distinct with his own slaves, who are neces- 
sitated to render an account of the receipts, 
which partly serve to fill the coffers of their em- 
ployers. Mr. Browne supposes that an opulent 
bey may have an annual revenue of from 30,000 
to 50,0001. ; that of Murad Bey is more than dou- 
ble. The revenue of the interior beys is com- 
puted at 15,0001. per annum. 

An officer, called the mulla, who is annually 
appointed from Constantinople, is possessed of 
the chief judicial authority at Cairo, who, how- 
ever, seldom acts but in cases of doubt and diffi- 
culty. There are likewise cadis in all the districts, 
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whose revenue arises from a tenth of the. value 
of whatever is litigated before them; " their,de- 
cisidns," says out* traveller, " are always speedy, 
but too often swayed by the omnipotent influence 
of gold." 

The Shech el Bikkeri, having command over 
the shereefs, is an officer of great respect. There 
are likewise imams, or priests, of the four sects, 
■who have each the entire direction of their adhe- 
rents; and there are other exclusive jurisdictions, 
which, however, are not sufficiently important to 
interest the attention of our readers. 

On cases of equity, each bey sits in judgment, 
when, notwithstanding their usual impetuosity, 
they display a considerable degree of acuteness 
and knowledge of characters. From the cashefs, 
or lieutenants- over the towns and villages, who 
are commonly noticed for their ignorance, an 
appeal lies to the bey, who determines the cause, 
and usually employs a Copt to adjust their ac- 
counts of the revenues* 

Among the considerable source* of revenue 
that appertain to Egypt are, the zechat, or tenth 
of merchandise imported into the country ; the 
charage, or impost, on the production of lands; 
and the jizie, or capitation tax, exacted from the 
unbelievers, as a salvage for their persons, which, 
according to the preGepts of Mahomet, the Mus- 
sulman are not otherwise bound to spare. 

The chief local tribute is a tax upon land, of 
from six shillings to six and eight pence, on every 
acre through the country, which yields the sum 
of 420,0001. ; yet such is the rapacity of the beys, 
that they will frequently insist on receiving fif- 
teen or eighteen shillings per acre, which at once 
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raises this branch of the revenue to more than a 
million and a quarter. 

' Owing to the rebellious disposition of the 
Copts in Uppe^r Egypt, an exemption in favour 
of Coptic officers and ecclesiastics ; and the tax- 
ation of the Greeks and Armenians in other pla- 
ces, the jizie is much less considerable in Egypt 
than might be supposed. The remaining part . 
of the revenue is made up of forfeitures, small 
imposts, tolls on passing the Nile, and several 
parts of the interior ; and a continued plunder 
of all ranks and denominations. Public baths, 
and places appointed for the sale of brandy, pay 
something to the government, and the article of 
salt bears a low impost on entering Cairo or' 
Assiut. 

These articles form collectively the miri, or 
public revenue, of which 60,0001. should be annu- 
ally sent to Constantinople, but is usually kept 
by tiiebeys for the>.nominal reparation of mosques 
and other public buildings. 

The pasha, whose power has been nearly an- 
nihilated by the intrigues and ambition of the 
beys, receives, for his whole expences, the sum 
of 2501. per day. His establishment, however, 
is so large, that this is not accounted a rich pa- 
shalik. 

Murad Bey regularly draws five hundred half 
mahbubs daily from the mint, for his pocket ex- 
pences, and his wife is accustomed to receive the 
same; which, at the rate of five shillings the 
mahbiib, amounts to 1251. sterling, which is but 
an inconsiderable part of his disbursements. 

A chief part of the lands in Egypt may be 
considered as divided between the government 

VOL. XXIII. %d 
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and the religious bodies, who perform the fief- 
vice of the mosques, and who have received their 
possessions either frctei the munificence of prin- 
ces or the determination of individuals, who were 
anxious for the benefit of their posterity. 

As the government claims % right to inherit- 
ance, and the fines paid on readmissiou are lite- 
rally ruinous, persons who have landed property 
frequently make an appropriation to a mosque, 
when the lands become part of the wakf* of 
that establishment, and the claim of government 
is superseded. The appropriator, at thcgame 
time, takes such precaution, that his next heirs, 
or trustees on their behalf, shall regularly receive 
the rents, while any lineal descendant of the fa- 
mily*shall exist, by paying a small proportion of 
their income to the ecclesiastic administrators. 

A tenant of land seldom holds more than he 
and his family can properly cultivate ; he is, 
however, by no means attached to the soil upon 
principles of villanage, but is always at liberty 
to remove to any other farm that may appear 
better suited for his purpose. Sometimes', how- 
ever, families are connected with a particular 
spot for a considerable length of time. Mr. 
Browne affirms, that he has met with persons of 
this description in the vicinity of Assiut, whose 
ancestors, of the fifth remove, had resided in the 
same habitation. " I used," said out of them 
(a very old man) " to smoke tobacco, but it cost 

* Wakf is a term that signifies the appropriation of pro- 
perty in such a way, that the proprietc r's right shall con- 
tinue, but the profit shall belong- to some charitable es- 
tablishment. 
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me.. nearly a para* a day, and times are now 
growing so bad, that I am contented with a dry 
reed, till the master free me from these embaiv 
rassments. 

The city of Cairo is furnished with a number 
of large and sumptuous reservoir? in different 
parts, where watSr is given to travellers. Ele- 
gant and convenient baths are also extremely 
numerous, where the attendants are dexterous, 
and the charges very reasonable. 

With respect to the majestic river of the Nile, 
from which the houses are supplied with water, 
and the adjacent lands are fertilized, its greatest 
breadth may be computed at two thousand feet ; 
its motion is extremely slow, and its water al- 
ways .so muddy, that the natives of Cairo are 
obliged to put it into jars, previously rubbed on 
the inside with a composition of bitter almonds, 
before they can make use of it. Its rise seems 
much the same as in the most ancient times, viz. 
twenty-four feet in perpendicular height. The 
medium increase is about four inches a day, and 
always continues from the end of June till the 
beginning of September, when it gradually sub- 
sides till the following solstice. It abounds with 
a great variety of fish, the best of which is 
called the bulti, something resembling the white 
trout, but frequently attaining such a size as to 
weigh fifty, pounds. Exclusive of large and ex- 
cellent eels : none of the fish have an exact re- 
semblance to those of Europe. 



* A para is a small copper coin, washed with silver, 
worth about a halfpenny. 
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Among several kinds of water fowl that .fre- 
quent this river, may be noticed a large fowl, 
called the Turkey goose, whose flesh forms an 
agreeable and salubrious article of food* The 
crocodiles are apparently reduced in number, 
and seem to be chiefly confined *lo the district 
above Assiiit, where bathers are sometimes at- 
tacked and cruelly mutilated by those unwieldy 
animals. The other striking and ancient fea- 
tures of the Nile are, the rafts of belasses, or 
large jars, that are used for carrying water ; 
small rafts of gourds, on which an individual 
conducts himself with a ludicrous dignity across 
the stream ; and divers, who, by concealing their 
heads in pumpkins, approach the unsuspecting 
water-fowl, and seize them by their legs. Re- 
specting the hippoptamus, which is said to 
abound in Nubia, Mr. Browne never saw or 
heard of any in Egypt. 

From Cairo to Assuan, a distance of near three 
hundred and sixty miles, the banks of the river, 
exclusive of occasional rocks, resemble a succes- 
sion of steps, and are clothed with all sorts of 
esculent vegetables, among which that useful 
plant, the bamea, is predominant. It usually 
grows to the height of three feet ; its leaves are 
similar to those of a currant bush, and it pro- 
duces oblong aculeated pods, that lend an agree- 
able flavour to the repast. 

Of the Saracenic structure on the island Ron- 
da, which has been repeatedly described by Eu- 
ropeans, as containing the mokkias, or Nilome- 
ter, our author observes, that its graduation is 
confined and imperfect, and should never be de- 
pended on ; and during the Nile's increase, the 
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criers are suborned lo make such a report as is 
agreeable to the will of government ; wherefore, 
those who wish to inform themselves correctly 
as to the increase of the river, should make their 
observation on some smooth surface, that is wash- 
ed by the Nile,*a%d perpendicular to its plane. 

Previous to the discovery of a passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the commerce of 
Cairo was very extensive, but since that period 
it has gradually declined, and is at present re- 
stricted to the Wlowing articles, viz. coffee, 
odours, drugs, and gums, from Yemen ; muslins, 
and various articles of cotton manufacture from 
Surat ; shawls from Cashmir ; and a portion of 
spices from Ceylon. It may still, however, be 
regarded as the metropolis of the trade of eastern 
Africa, as Tripoli is of the west. Slaves are 
brought from Abyssinia by way of Jidda and 
Mecca ; caravans frequently trade to Sennaar, . 
Dar Fur, and Fezzan, from whence they bring 
gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, drugs, Sec. ; 
and there is another occasional caravan from 
Morocco, that employs five thousand camels for 
the express purpose of merchandise. Part of 
these pass on to Mecca, and part remain to await 
the return of the pilgrims, while the merchants 
transact their own business. The other cara- 
vans are merely for the carriage of goods, and 
their camels are anually supplied by the Arab* 
of the Desert. 

The exports to Europe have been already men* 
tioned under the description of Alexandria; lied- 
jas in Arabia is entirely supplied with grain from 
Egypt, but with India and Jidda, the trade 
is chiefly carried on by money ; black slaves* 
j> 2 
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coffee) and Indian goods, are sent to Constant!* 
■ nople, though for the most part they are convey- 
ed thither by caravans. To Lybia are exported 
rice, flax, crude leather, and a small proportion 
of wheat. 

Owing to the extreme facility with which the 
sugar-cane is cultivated in Egypt, a manufactory 
was formerly established at Cairo, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Constantinople with sugar, but 
as a capital was indispensably requisite, govern- 
ment made such demand* on it, as speedily 
crushed the trade. The sugar was of a close 
texture, well refined, and of a light white, though 
inferior in strength to that of the West Indies. 
It is now, however, exceedingly bad, and so 
scarce as to sell for fourteen pense per pound.... 
There is a considerable manufacture of linen 
cloth made of the fine Egyptian flax ; a second 
for sal ammoniac, which is of an excellent qual- 
ity y and others for glass lamps, saltpetre, gun- 
powder* and coloured leather, for home consump- 
tion. 

The curious method of hatching eggs, with- 
out incubation, is almost peculiar to Cairo, and 
has been frequently described by other travellers* 
A low-arched apartment of clay, with two rows 
of shelves, forms the oven, where the eggs are 
placed in such a manner as to partake equally of 
the heat without touching each other. They 
are slightly moved about every four hours, dur- 
ing the whole time of their remaining in the 
oven, which never exceeds twenty-two days, as 
the chickens then free themselves from the shells, 
and are delivered to their proper owner, who 
nays the master of the oven so much a hundred 
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&r bis care and attention. Those eggs which 
prove unproductive, are .generally known to be 
such at the expiration of the first eight days, and 
on the delivery of the chickens they are likewise 
produced for the satisfaction of all parties. 

During the. ram ad an, the following amuse- 
ments are regularly exhibited : After breakfast, 
the people are employed in devotion, which oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of time ; the prin- 
cipal meal then summonses their attention, and 
the transaction otbusiness, or the arrival of vi- 
siters, to pay their respects to the bey, fills up the 
interim till the commencement of the amuse- 
ments, when the gerid and various other exer- 
cises are performed by day-light, and the even- 
ing is introduced with an exhibition of wrestling, 
in which the lower class of Egyptians show a 
considerable degree of vigour and activity, how- 
ever deficient they maybe in consummate skill. 
These are succeeded by male singers, whose 
plaintive melody has been the subject of remark 
to many European travellers. Next advance 
the story-tellers, who relate surprising scenes 
of romantic adventures, with astonishing readi- 
. ness and rapidity of utterance. Then appear 
the wits, whose droll and unexpected similies 
yield the highest entertainment to their audi- 
tors, and the pleasures of the evening are ter- 
minated by the exertions of the rope-dancers, fe- 
male singers, and women who play on musical in* 
struments, and exhibit in their dances all that the 
most luxurious imagination can possibly surmise* 
To the south of Cairo, Misr el Atike is plea- 
santly situated, and well inhabited. An exten- 
sive mosque has been there recently rescued 
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from oblivion, by the mandate of Murad Bey, 
who being informed that some treasures were 
deposited under the edifice, had recourse to t^e 
finesse of pretending to rebuild 4t. He did, in 
fact, rebuild a part of the wall, and while the 
workmen were employed in clearing the foun- 
dation, they discovered a sycamore chest, that 
was found to be full of ancient Arabic books, 
some of them written on vellum in the Kuphic ' 
character, and very beautiful. In this edifice 
about thirty-five columns still, retain their origin- 
al position, the rest have been reversed, and set 
up again without any regard to order. The most 
perfect remain is a small octagon building, in the 
centre of the mosque, supported by eight Corin- 
thian pillars, with shafts of blue and'white mar- 
ble. Upwards of a hundred columns appear 
around ; many arches of an eliptical form still re- 
main, and some inscriptions are visible on the 
west, which might have been the place of the 
original gate, as it is now of the modern. 

From the convent of St. George, the ruins of 
an ancient city are clearly seen, ascertained to 
have been the Babylon of the Persians ; at pre- 
sent, however, they merely constitute a heap of 
rubbish. 

fiulak is an extensive, irregular town, that has 
gradually risen around thfc port. It is furnish- 
ed with an excellent okal, or warehouse, chiefly 
appropriated to the reception of goods from Al- 
exandria ; embellished with a variety of hand- 
some gardens ; and rendered extremely lively by 
the great number of boats that crowd the river. 

Nearly opposite Bulak, in the middle of the 
river, is an island, where Murad Bey has a kind 
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of summer retreat, and some pleasant gardens. m 
On the opposite coast is the village Embabil, 
famed for fine cattle and excellent butter. 

In a more southerly direction is a considerable 
town, called Jiza, the walls of which are very ex- 
tensive, and mounted with cannon ; they have 
six half moons, are ten feet high, and three feet 
thick, and were originally raised for the purpose 
of resisting /my hostile troops of cavalry. 

In the southern quarter of this town, is a pa- 
lace, originally built by Ismail Bey, and since 
completed and inhabited by Murad Bey. It is 
supplied with an abundance of apartments for 
the Mamelukes, and with every convenience 
that can possibly be desired, either for ease or 
luxury. . 

As Murad Bey has, of late years, judged it ex- 
pedient to establish a marine, he has purchased 
a few European vessels, and has caused three or 
four to be built by the natives. Six of these ves- 
sels, the largest of which carries twenty-four 
guns, were moored before Jiza, at the time of our 
author's visit, from whence they could not be 
navigated till the season of the Nile's increase.... 
They were all well appointed, and had their full 
complement of marines, who were chiefly Greeks 
of the Archipelago, under the command of a na- 
tive of Sagos. 

The pleasure-boats, used by the great on the 
increase of the river, are exceedingly numerous. 
In form they are light and elegant, and have usu- 
ally from four to eight rowers. Such as are ap- 
propriated to the use of the ladies are covered with 
wainscot, but those for the men are either latticed, 
or left open at the sides ; others are kept for hire, 
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His Mamelukes, in 1796, amounted to one thou- 
sand seven hundred. His wife is the' daughter 
of the celebrated AH Bey, and the widow oWiis 
master. She is much respected by all her bus- 
band's cotemporaries, and whenever a bey is ap- 
pointed over a government, she lectures him on 
his duties, and reminds him of the excellent con- 
duct of her father. 

Mohammed Bey Elfi, whose name implieinhat 
he was purchased for a thousand patackes, is next 
in power to Murad Bey, his former ownel£* He 
is a man of quick apprehension and impetuous 
action, about thirty-five years old ; possessing 
eight hundred Mamelukes, and visibly increas- 
ing in grandeur and authority. 

Ibrahim Bey el Uali, alluded to in the nuptial 
anecdote as the bridegroom, is a young man 
about the same age with Mohammed Bey Elfi ; 
his character is firm and sedate ; his Mamelukes 
about six hundred, and his interests inseparably 
attached to those of the elder Ibrahim, his father- 
in-law. 

Aiub Bey el Zoghier, or junior, is likewise a 
powerful rulfer ; between thirty and forty years 
of age ; the most eminent in capacity among all 
"the beys, and consulted by them upon all occa- 
sions. He possesses but few Mamelukes, yet his 
prudence and abilities ensure him respect, and 
the populace rarely accuse him of any extortion. 

The women of Cairo are of a middle stature, 
and well formed. The upper ranks are tolera* 
bly fair, which, together with their obesity, en- 
«ures\hem- the admiration of the Egyptian gal- 
lants. They usually enter the connubial state at 
fourteen years of age, and are accounted past 
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their prime at twenty. The Coptic women Are, 
favoured by nature with a genteel form, dark ani- 
mated eyes, and an interesting countenance. 

*t is a remarkable fact, that the children of Eu- 
ropeans, born in Egypt, seldom survive their se- 
cond or third year. Mr. Browne is of opinion 
that it chiefly results from the injudicious fond- 
ness of their parents,* who destroy their health 
by an improper warmth of place and clothing, 
while the children of the natives are suffered to 
run about with scarcely any covering, and con- 
stantly enjoy a vigorous constitution. 

Having^de voted part of the summer to the task 
of learning the Arabic language, and being pro- 
vided with an interpreter and a menial, Mr. 
Browne commenced his journey towards Abys- 
sinia, on the 10th of September, and after a plea- 
sant passage of eight days over the Nile, he lan- 
ded safely at the city of Assi&t, which is at this 
time the most considerable place in Upper Egypt. 
The situation is in all respects delightful, and the 
manner in which the water is conducted round 
the . town, is worthy of observation. A canal, 
dug in a parallel direction with the river, laves 
the foot of the adjacent mountains, and after 
surrounding Assiut and the neighbouring villa- 
ges, it descend* again into the Nile. The water, 
however, is only admitted at a certain period of 
the increase, when it is suffered to overflow the 
lands, and the city communicates with the river 
by an artificial road, that is raised above the com- 
* mon level, and leads to the point where the boats 
are laden and discharged. 

With respectto those vessels commonly appro- 
priated to the use of passengers, between Cairo 

VOL. XXIII. £ 
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and Assiut, our author observes that, exclusive 
of the motley company by which they are filled, 
they yield the most pleasurable mode of travel- 
ling that can possibly be imagined* as they are 
furnished with a simple awning of branches, as 
a protection against the immediate action of the 
sun, and the mariners chant responsive to the 
motion of their oars, while the calm and majes- 
tic Nile glides slowly forward, and the banks on 
either side are crowned with % the luxuriant pro- 
duce of the husbandman's toil. The surround- 
ing scenery, adds our traveller, is in every sense 
alluring, and the vessel offers an apt emblem of 
smiling fortune in her most prosperous career. 
The internal government of Assiut consists of 
the cadi, assisted by other civil officers, and five 
cashefs, who constantly reside there; it is the 
seat of a Coptic bishop, though the majority of 
the inhabitants are Mahometans. Its chief sup- 
port is derived from the Soudan caravans. 
Large quantities of wheat and fine flax, are cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood, which are sent to 
Lower Egypt, in exchange for salt, and other 
articles. Indian goods are imported from Mecca, 
by way of Cossir ; but the European articles of 
broad cloth, tin, &c are seldom seen. In the 
mountain above the city, are several spacious 
caverns, curiously adorned with hieroglyphics 
and other, emblematic figures. In one of the 
caveVns, which seem to have been sepulchral, as 
they contain fragments of jars, that formerly, 
held the ibis, dogs, cats, and other animals, which 
were either regarded as sacred, or slain to attend 
their owners to the silent mansions of the dead ; 
three chambers are hewn in the rock, wUich is 

/ 

/ 
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of free-stone, one sixty feet by thirty, another 
sixty by twenty-six; and a third twenty-six by 
twenty-five. Farther up the mountain there are 
caverns still more extensive then these. 

Female chastity is so severely guarded in this 
country, that immediate death ensues upon its 
violation; and the father, brother, or husband, 
who, from tenderness of disposition, might hesi- 
tate to inflict this punishment, would be shunned 
by his acquaintance, and driven from society. 
The number of inhabitants in Assist is estimated, 
by Mr. Browne, at twenty five thousand. Their 
provisions are cheaper than those of Cairo, and 
the senjiak, or bey of Said, divides his year of 
office between Girgi and this city. 

Assitit has become very populous within a few 
years, through the excellent government ofSoly- 
man Bey, who has also adorned it with many 
trees and other improvements. It was formerly 
known to the Arabic writers by the name of 
Haut es Sultan, or the King's Fish Pond, though 
no one is at present able to determine from what 
circumstance such an appellation arose. The 
chief antiquities between this city and Cairo, are 
found at Shech Abade, which receives its name 
from the tomb of a Christian ecclesiastic; and at 
Ashmunein, in the former, are two Corinthian 
columns, richly adorned, each bearing a Greek 
inscription, and standing diagonally opposed to 
each other. 

After passing about fourteen days at Assiut, 
Mr. Browne procured a boat of a moderate size, 
for the accommodation of himself and his com- 
panions, and reimbarked on the 4th of October, 
in quest of new discoveries. 
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The ensuing evening was spent before the 
village of Mehala, that has been built within 
twenty years, by command of a certain Osman 
Bey. The materials are indeed rough, and the 
number of houses inconsiderable, but the four 
streets, of which it consists, are built in right 
]ines, and are four times as wide as the genera- 
lity of streets in such places. 

The expense of building is extremely small 
to the villagers of Upper Egypt, as clay and un- 
burned bricks may always be had for the trou- 
ble of collecting, or forming them ; the case is 
exactly similar with regard to thatch; and the 
date tree, though of a perishable nature^ affords 
the requisite timber. The rustic builders never 
Waste their time in the preparation of useless de- 
corations, but, in the considerable towns, as 
Ghenne*, Assiiit, Girgi, &c. the houses are gene- 
rally constructed of superior materials, and are 
sometimes magnificent in their appearance. 

Several large islands were remarked by our 
author in the course of the Nile, but as they 
were frequently changing place, on account of 
new depositions of mud, it was impossible to 
mark them with accuracy. On the eastern side, 
between Cairo and Assdan, the number of towns 
and villages amounted to near one hundred and 
sixty ; and on the western bank, where there is a 
greater extent of cultivated lands, two hundred 
and twenty-eight were visible, exclusive of many 
that are situated within the limits of the arable 
land, and consequently cannot be distinguished 
by a passenger on the stream. 

Having passed Monfalfit, a city of considera- 
ble extent and population, Mr. Browne continued 
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his navigation up the Nile till the 6th, when he 
came within sight of Kaw, or Gaw es Sherki, 
the Antaeopolis of antiquity, where are several 
columns, that formerly appertained to a curious 
temple. Many of the stones are from eighteen 
to twenty feet in length, and are richly covered 
-with emblematical figures and hieroglyphics* 

From hence he proceeded to Achmim, the 
ancient Chemmis, or Panopolis, now a pleasant 
village on the eastern side of the Nile. Some 
fragments of columns still remain at this place, 
and similar caverns to those of Assifit are found 
in the neighbouring mountain. A mummy had 
been recently taken from the principal chamber, 
as appeared from several remains of prepared 
cloth and human Jbones. The hieroglyphics are 
here painted in distemperature, as is usual, upon 
a smooth surface of free stone, and the ceilings 
of the chambers have been plastered and co- 
loured* From this circumstance it seems pro- 
bable, that the ancient Egyptians held a custom, 
like many other oriental nations, of annual visits 
to the dead, and that these rooms were built for 
the accommodation of the relations on such oc- 
casions. 

The neighbourhood of Achmim produces an 
abundance of sycamores, and the gardens are 
finely embellished with date and other trees. 

These sycamores bear a small dry fig, of a 
yellowish colour, adhering to the trunk of the 
tree. 

On the 1 1 th of October, our author arrived at 
Girgi, which, though now declining, was for- 
merly the capital of Upper Egypt. It has a. 
spacious market-place, and an abundance of 
£ 2 
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shops, and several large pieces of granite were ' 

discovered, about three feet thick, and nearly 
two yards in diameter, with a perforation of 
twelve inches square in the centre. They were 
supposed by Mr. Browne to be antique mill- 
stones. J 

Passing a populous town denominated Far- I 

*hifit, and noted for the abode of many Chris- 
tians, our traveller reached Dendera, the ancient 
Tentyra, on the 17th, when he was agreeably 
entertained with the sight of the noted temple, 
which is accounted the most perfect remain of 
Egyptian architecture. Its form is an oblong 
square, two hundred feet by one hundred and i 

fifty. A flight of steps in the middle of the wall , 

leads to a dark gallery, that passes through all ; 

the sides. Many of the columns retain their 
original position, and the painted hieroglyphics, j 

' in the pronaos and the gallery, are in excellent 
preservation. A cashef,. supposing that trea- 
sures were concealed under this mouldering edi- 
fice, was employed at the time of our European's 
visit, in blowing up the walls. 

Continuing his navigation on the Nile, by 
moonlight, which rendered his passage ex- 
tremely delightful, Mr. Browne arrived the 
same night, at Ghenne, the ancient Ccenopolis, 
and from thence proceeded, on the 19th, to 
Kepht, or Coptis, where the ruins of its ancient 
buildings may fill a circumference of two miles. 
Several small granite columns are scattered over 
the ground, and part of a bridge is visible at a 
small distance, but it is impossible to ascertain 
the era of its erection, nor is there any thing suf- 
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ficiegtly striking in its formation, to interest the 
curiosity of a spectator. 

Quitting Kepht, our author proceeded, on the 
following day, to the town of Kous, the Apolli- 
nopolis Parva: it is situated about a mile from 
the eastern bank of the Nile, and is tolerably 
populous. Towards the north-east, Mr. Browne 
observed an ancient gate, embellished with a 
deep cornice and several emblematic figures. 

On the 2 1 st he visited Nakade, where he 
found a Catholic convent; and the next day ar- 
rived at Aksor, the ancient Thebes, where he 
understood, the inhabitants had recently rebelled 
against the authority of the Mamelukes, and that 
the Troglodytes of the caverns, Hi the thebaic 
district, still remained tumultuous, and frequent- 
ly assaulted the troops of the beys, by firing upon 
them from their recesses, and when pursued, 
they would elude the vengeance of their ene- 
mies, by a precipitate flight to the mountains. 

The massy and magnificent ruins of ancient 
Thebes, the Egyptian capital, the city of Jove, 
the city with a hundred gatesj diffused on both 
sides of the Nile, are sufficient to fill the breast 
of every intelligent spectator with awe and adf- 
mi ration, while Homer's animated description 
rushes into the memory; " Egyptian Thebes," 
. in whose palaces vast wealth is stored ; from 
each of whose hundred gates, issue two hundred 
warriors, with their horses and chariots." 

These venerable ruins, which are probably the 
most ancient in the universe, extend for about 
nine miles along the Nile, their breadth east- 
ward and westward, towards the mountains, is ■ 
equivalent to seven miles and a half, , and the 
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river is about nine hundred feet broad; the cir- 
cumference gf the ancient city may be, there- 
fore, computed at twenty-seven miles. 

In sailing up the Nile, the first village within 
the precincts that strikes the eye of the passen- 
ger, is Kourna, on the west, where the natives 
chiefly reside in caverns. Next is the village 
Abou Hadjadj, and a small district, denominated 
Karnak, both on the eastern side ; and towards 
the south-west, Medjnet Abu may be considered 
as the boundary of the ruins. 

The most considerable remains are situated on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, and are thus briefly 
described by our author : 

The great temple is an oblong, square build- 
ing, of great extent, with a colonnade at each 
extremity : it stands in the district of Karnak, 
and its stones and massy columns are entirely 
covered with hieroglyphics. The temple of 
Abu Hadjhadj is the next in importance, and a 
variety of ruins appears around, curiously marked 
with remains of sphinxes and other figures. 
* On the western side of the Nile are two colos- 
sal figures of calcareous stone, that were appa- 
rently designed to represent a man and a woman. 
Remains of a stupendous temple are likewise ob- 
served, j^ith excavated caverns in the rock ; and 
the magnificent edifice, called the Palace of 
Memnon, is well deserving the examination of 
the curious. Many of the columns are nearly 
forty feet high, and upwards of nine in diameter; 
the walls and columns are decorated with a va- 
riety of hieroglyphics. This ruin stands at 
Kourna. 
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Behind the palace is a passage, that leeds up 
the mountain, to the sepulchral caverns, that 
were constructed for the reception of the ancient 
kings. They are all hewn in the free-stone rock, 
and are apparently formed upon one general plan, 
though differing in the formation of their respec- 
tive parts*. The entrance is by a passage of con- 
side rablejength, that opens into a chamber, from 
which it branches out in two directions ; the one 
leading to the large chamber, with a sarcophagus 
of red granite in the midst; and the other, dis- 
covering several painted cells or recesses, where, 
among a variety of figures and hieroglyphics, 
Mr. Browne particularly noticed the two harpers, 
described by Bruce ; the paintings were in gene- 
ral in good preservation. 

On our author's landing, with his Greek at- 
tendant, at Kourna, he was surprised to see no 
other inhabitants than two or three women, who 
were standing at the mouth of one of their dens, 
and as he passed in quest of the Shech el Belad, 
to request a guide, one of them asked, him, in 
Arabic, whether he was not afraid of crocodiles? 
he replied in the negative: when she emphati- 
cally said, " We are crocodiles," and proceeded to 
describe her own people, as a ferocious clan of 
thieves and murderers. They are indeed a dan- 
gerous people, essentially different in person from 
the other Egyptians, and regarded with horror 
by the people of Cairo, who informed our au- 
thor, that if he attempted to land among them, 
he would require a guard of twenty men. This 
account, however, proved to be exaggerated, as 
two guides, assigned him by the Shech el Belad, 
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were sufficient to protect him from insult and 
molestation. 

At the village of Beirat is a native spring, and 
some others are found in the neighbourhood, the 
water of which is perfectly sweet, though diffe- 
rent from that of the river. 

Their favourite weapons are spears of twelve 
or fourteen feet in length, which are sudden and 
deadly instruments in their hands- * 

Though some European authors are of opinion 
that Thebes was never surrounded by a wall^ 
Mr. Browne found sufficient vestiges to establish 
a contrary belief. In the precincts of the great 
temple, at Aksor, is a small chamber, lined ei- 
ther with porphyry or red granite, from the roof 
of which may be seen an insulated mass toward 
the south, that has apparently been a gate. Some 
other imperfect remains are visible, with a tele- 
scope, under the same circumstances, in the di- 
rections west and north. From the situation of 
these ruins, precisely opposed to each other, at 
the three cardinal points, it seems extremely pro T 
bable, that these were three of the gates belong- 
ing to the ancient city. 

After spending three days in the vicinity of 
Aksor, Mr. Browne resumed his voyage up the 
Nile, on the 26th of October, and on the follow- 
ing day arrived at Isna, the residence of the fugi- 
tive beys, who are extremely poor and dejected 
on account of their long exclusion from the go- 
vernment. The town is tolerably extensive, and 
a similar temple to those of Thebes, was disco- 
vered by our author, who observes, that it was 
in good preservation, but inferior in size to the 
others* The inhabitants have a ridiculous su- 
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perstition among them, concerning crocodiles, 
similar to that entertained in the West Indies. 
. They assert that these creatures have a king, 
whose residence is in the vicinity of Isna, and 
who has ears, but no tail ; they likewise affirm, 
that he is perfectly harmless, and some of them 
arc bold enough to say they have seen him. 

After visiting a village, called Hillal, where 
some reliques of an ancient town were discover- 
ed, comprising two small dilapidated temples, a 
mutilated statue, and part of a thick wall, of un- 
burned brick; our author proceeded to Edfti, 
where he inspected a portico and the ruins of a 
temple, and on the 30th passed the Gebel el Sil- 
sili, or Chained Mountain, from which, in ancient 
times, a chain was passed across the Nile. The 
rock, which is of free-stone, is embellished witji 
several sculptures. 

From hence Mr. Browne sailed by Kiim Om- 
bu; literally the Ruinsof Ombos; saw the temple, 
described by Norden, and on the following day, 
arrived at Assuan, the ancient Syehe, where he 
found but few remains of antiquity and those 
seemed rather of Roman than Egyptian fabric. 
The modern town is in a ruinous state, and its 
population is very small. Its chief support arises 
from a small impost upon dates, passing from 
Ibrim to Cairo. 

At a small distance from Assuan, are still visi- 
ble the tombs of the Mamelukes, who fled from 
Selim, on his invasion of Egypt. Nearly opposite, 
is an isle, containing some remains of antiquity, 
among which a statue of granite appears, bearing 
a lituus in each hand. Many of the present in- 
habitants have the negro formation, hair, and 
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countenance. At the distance of three hours 
walk from Assuan, is the cataract, in Ar Shelal, 
or, more properly, rapids, being only an easy de- 
scent of the river, among several obstructing' 
rocks of granite : its noise of the fall is scarcely- 
audible. 

In the vicinity of this cataract, Mr. Browne 
observed some black rocks, but the distance pre- 
vented his ascertaining the nature of their sub- 
stance. It is well known, that many of the en- 
graved stones and ancient statues in Egypt, are 
of basaltes ; but as no quarries of this kind have 
been discovered, either in Egypt, or the other 
districts of Africa, it is most probable they were 
drawn thither from Abyssinia. 

After waiting three days at Assuan, in hopes 
of pursuing his route up the Nile, Mr. Browne 
had the mortification to find that a war had 
broken out between the Mamelukes of Upper 
Egypt and the Cashef of I brim, which totally 
stopped the caravans, and precluded the possibi- 
lity of his farther progress ; he was therefore ne- 
cessitated to abandon his favourite hope* of visit- 
ing Abyssinia by this route, and to think of 
returning. He accordingly quitted Assuan on the 
4th of November, and passing rapidly down the 
river, he arrived in three days at Ghr nne\ 

On his return to this place, he resolved to gra- 
tify his curiosity, by an excursion to Cossir, not- 
withstanding the Bedouins infested the road, and 
his undertaking was rendered extremely danger- 
ous, by a violent quarrel, that had recently taken 
place between the natives of Cossir and the ma- 
riners of an English vessel, the latter of whom 
had rashly fired on the town, and killed several 
individuals* 
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Having agreed with an Arab, for three drome- 
daries and an attendant, he accordingly" left 
Ghenne*, «arly in the morning, on the 8th of 
November, and arrived, by the most northern 
route, at the place of destination, on the 1 1th, 
about sun rise. The principal inhabitants com- 
plimented Ijim on his arrival ; but all seemed to 
examinefjiim with a suspicious eye, which might 
probably result from his inability to converse 
fluently in Arabic. An old shercff in particular, 
who had acquired an intuitive discrimination of 
character, by his frequent visits to Mecca, Con- 
stantinople, Bagdad, and other parts of the 
Turkish empire, perplexed him with a variety of 
questions, and would indisputably h^ve disco- 
vered him, had not his servant luckily joined the 
conversation, and waved the subject. 

The dress and language of the inhabitants of 
Cossir seem to approximate to those of the eastern 
shore of the Arabian gulf, rather than to those of 
the Egyptians. They are armed with a lance, 
and a long crooked knife, called the jembia. 
Their number is very small, though greatly aug- 
mented by strangers, who are continually passing 
and repassing through their town. They are 
provided ivith excellent fish, but, otherwise, pro- 
visions are very scarce, as there is no cultivable 
land in the neighbourhood; even their butter is 
brought from Arabia, and the only good water, 
that can be procured, is purchased of the Be- 
douins, who bring it from Terfowi, which is at 
the distance of three hours. 

The commerce in coffee is considerable; pep- 
per and other spices are brought there, free of 
duty, and a few Abyssinian slaves are landed 
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there, in their passage from Jidda to Cairo* 
The houses are commonly built of clay, and the 
town is altogether uninteresting to a traveller, 
as it does not exhibit a single remain of anti- 
quity. 

On the 1 3th of November, Mr. Browne quit- 
ted Cossir, about half past seven in the morning, 
and proceeded along the straight road, to the vil- 
lage of Bir Ambar, where he obtained some re- 
pose, in the house of a civil peasant, and then 
continued his journey to Ghenne, which he safely 
reached in about three hours. 

During his return, our author remarked, that 
the road, which was almost level throughout, 
had been cutout with immense labour, in rough 
and lofty rocks of porphyry, that still environed 
it on each side, and exhibited a grand and terri-~ 
fie appearance. In the route he took in going, 
he observed a succession of small structures, 
which, from their formation and the marks of 
fire within them, seemed to have been originally 
used as signals. A chain of rocks, consisting of 
red granite, seemed to extend itself in a northerly 
and southerly direction ; large rocks of porphyry, 
both red and green, were likewise visible ; and 
the route might altogether be said to unfold a 
treasure of marbles, that were sufficient to asto- 
nish the beholder, and to demonstrate that, if 
Ihe quarries are again wrought, modern archi- 
tecture may equal that of the best ages of 
Greece or Rome, in richness and durability of 
ornament. 

The coloquintida is found in great abundance, 
near Birambar and Ghenne', but its value is so 
trifling at Cairo, that the natives scarcely think 
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it worth the trouble of gathering. At Ghenne 
is a manufactory^ of earthen bottles, and water 
jugs, which are prettily formed, of a fine, blue 
clay, convenient in size, and possessing the power 
of filtration in a pecular degree; large jars are 
also made in a similar manner, and are highly 
estimated- at Cairo, where the inhabitants pur- 
chase them with avidity, in preference to the 
manufacture of any other place. 

Having procured a small boat for his convey- 
ance, and two dervises, for companions in his 
journey, Mr. Browne reimbarked, on the second 
day of his return, and, after stopping at all the 
principal towns, without any new occurrence, he 
arrived on the 21st at the city of Assiut, where 
he was afflicted witlva^ severe fever, in conse- 
quence of his exposure to the sharp air, in the 
road to Cossir, and on the Nile ; by taking a 
powerful dose of James's powder, however, it 
was happily removed, and on the 30th he had 
regained sufficient strength to set sail for Cairo. 

On his arrival at Benesoef, he landed, and 
expressed a wish to proceed from thence to 
Feiume ; but finding that a conveyance could not 
be procured without greatdifficulty, he relinquish- 
ed the idea, and resumed his former course, till 
the 8th of December, when he again arrived at 
Grand Cairo. 

Previous to his visifc at Ghenne, two Greeks, 
who were going to seek their fortune, came to 
Kous, where some words unfortunately arose 
between them, and they were advised to repair 
to the cashef, as to a proper arbitrator of their 
dispute ; they accordingly presented themselves 
before this officer, who was noted for his violence 
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of character, and, who on finding that their dis- 
agreement arose on the subject of money, ter- 
minated the hopes and fears of both parties,* by 
a barbarous order for their immediate execution. 

The report of this termination was considera- 
bly aggravated, in reaching Cairo, and even 
tfie persons of the victims were changed, as it 
was there asserted, that our author was one of 
the persons, so inhumanly Massacred, and that 
the eashef's master was among the number 
of those who had been deceived. The aga, in 
whose department Kous was. situated, wrote an 
account of the event, with a suitable comment, 
and an offer of any reasonable reparation to 
the Austrian consul, at Cairo, who was about 
to forward it to the British consul, at Alexan- 
dria, when Mr. Browne arrived in time to con- 
tradict the general opinion. The murder of 
the two ill-fated Greeks was said to remain un- 
noticed. 

Anxious to visit Feium, a city, distant about 
sixty miles to the south-west, Mr. Browne quit- 
ted Cairo, on the 28th, and proceeded to the 
village of Moknan, where he procured a recom* 
mendatory letter from the sheen to an. officer, 
who resided farther on toward the south, and 
who might prove useful to him, on his introduc- 
tion at Feium; he then continued his journey 
through a fine grove of date trees, that were fer- 
tilized by means of several cisterns* supplied 
with water, during the increase of the Nile; 
passed a natural opening in the chain, that con- 
stitutes the western boundary of Egypt ; and 
shortly after arrived at Tamieh, which is plea- 
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santly intersected by a canal, and surrounded 
wi£h the cheerful scenes of cultivation. 

This little town is celebrated for an excellent 
manufacture of mats, though its situation is so 
insecure, as frequently to overwhelm the natives 
with the deepest distress, on account of their 
stock, which is forcibly seized by the wandering 
Arabs, and carried away without any possibility 
of redress. The4night preceding our traveller's 
risk, a robbery had been committed to a consi- 
derable amount, and musquets were repeatedly 
discharged, to keep off a small party of the 
banditti, who still- continued in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Quitting Tamieh, our author passed another 
canal, at Senuris, the seat of an hospitable shech 
of the Bedouins, and on the 1st of January, 1793, 
he arrived at Fei6m. 

This city, which is unwalled, but tolerably po- 
pulous, is situated on the principal canal, leading 
from the Nile to the lake, and is surrounded with 
cultivated grounds, and a charmingassemblage of 
gardens, formerly celebrated for a profusion of 
roses, propagated by continued layers, and pro- 
ducing an excellent rose-water, that was pur- 
chased with avidity, by the natives of various 
countries; but the cultivation is now evidently 
on the decline. The adjacent fields are richly 
clothed with wheat and other grain : the water 
is excellent, and provisions tolerably plentiful. 
The city contains several mosques and okals, or 
public warehouses; the houses are partly built 
of unburned brick, and partly of stone, the inha- 
bitants are chiefly Mahometans, and the govern- 
ment is vested in a cashef. 
f2 
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At a small distance, towards the north, are the 
ruins of an ancient town, called Me din el Far is, 
or City of the Persians, by the Arabs. Some bro- 
ken statues and busts were here offered to sale, 
some vitrifications were also observed, that seem- 
ed to indicate an Arab glass work) and some 
jars, resembling those formerly used to contain 
the dead ibis. Mr. Browne is of opinion that this 
place is the ancient Arsinoe. «• 

Having devoted three days to the satisfaction 
of his curiosity and necessary refreshment at 
Fei fieri, our author proceeded towards the lake, 
now called Birket el Kerun, but which is, in re- 
ality, the Mceris of Strabo and Ptolemy. Its 
length is computed at between thirty and forty 
miles, and its breadth, at the widest part, six 
miles, the utmost extent of its circuit must con- 
sequently be reckoned at ninety miles. On the 
south and north-east is a rocky ridge, in every 
appearance primeval ; in the extremity, nearest 
Feifim, are some isles, where there is a flat 
sandy shore ; and, in short, the whole appearance 
of the place is strongly adapted to point out 
the absurdity of those who have imagined this 
lake to be the product of human art. The water 
is brackish, and the fish rather indifferent, yet 
several fishermen are constantly busied on the 
lake, in miserable, boats, and contrive to procure 
a subsistence. 

The western extremity is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Muggrebine Arabs, who suffer no 
person to travel thither, unless he is under their 
own immediate protection. This information 
frustrated the expectations of our author, who 
was anxious to visit some ruins, that were said to 
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exist there. The Arab shech of Abu Kisse*, af- 
firmed that it would require four days to make the 
circuit of the lake ; that there were no villages in 
its vicinage, and that nothing could be procured, 
but from the Muggrebines already mentioned. 
It is reported that human bones are sometimes 
found on the eastern extremity. 

Pursuing a south-aasterly direction from Feium, 
Mr. Browne observed two small pyramids of un- 
burned brick, and a passage through the moun- 
tain at Hawara ; he then passed the town of Illa- 
hon, where the inhabitants are chiefly husband- 
men. He then returned to Be'dis, after noticing 
the ^channel of a large canal, denominated the 
Bahrbila ma; and a long, deep cut, now called 
Bathen, but supposed to be the artificial Moeris 
of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 

Next day he passed the pyramids of Dashtir, 
five of which appear successively, exclusive of 
those of Sakarra. That of Medun is built of 
soft free-stone, in a singular form, but has appa- 
rently been very elegant. The top is now ex- 
tremely broad, and would probably be difficult of 
ascent, but our author imagines that its summit 
was originally completed by another square, that 
has been removed. The northern side has been 
materially injured by the attempts of various tra- 
vellers to gain a view of the interioi;, which is, 
however, entirely solid. The base of this pyra- 
mid has been erroneously described, as a natural 
rock; but Mr. Browne, on removing the sur- 
rounding sand, and examining the corners, 
clearly discerned the cement and the respective 
stones, to the very foundation. 
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Of the pyramids of Dashfir, two of which ate 
large and two small, the fourth is the most 
southerly, and is built in the form of a cone, 
terminating in an obtuse triangle. The faces 
of these pyramids are all directed to the four 
cardinal points of the compass: they have not 
the least appearance of any casing, nor do the 
stones point to the centre, like those of Jize*. At 
a small distance is a pyramid of unburned brick, 
and a small one of stone, not completed. 

Ten of these monuments, of a superior size, 
exist at Sakarra ; besides a great number of 
smaller ones, that have been frequently plunder- 
ed, for the purpose of building at Jiz£, Cairo, &c. 
and are scarcely distinguishable from the sur- 
rounding sand-hills. 

The two largest are at the distance of two 
hours and a half from Jize*, and are well known 
to all who have travelled in quest of Egyptian 
curiosities. In that which has been opened) 
Mr. Browne found a great chamber, lined with 
granite, that was thirty-four feet five inches in 
length, and seventeen feet two inches in breadth 
containing a sarcophagus of the same material 
as the lining of the chamber : besides these, were 
observed a small chamber, eighteen feet nine 
inches in length, and seventeen feet one inch in 
breath ; also an antichamber ; a main gallery ; a 
descending passage of one hundred and five feet 
one inch ; and a passage to the inferior chamber, 
that measured one hundred and nine feet one 
inch. The general material in these edifices is 
a soft, white, free stone, replete with shells, and 
' ^ rock, on which they stand, is of the same 
■re. 
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Our author also visited the pleasant site of the 
ancient Memphis, on the left bank of the Nile, 
between the river and the mountains, and about 
two hours distant, towards the south of Cairo. 
The land is now richly clothed with corn, and 
embellished with fine date trees. No remains 
of antiquity are visible, except a few pieces of 
sculptured stoue, and some heaps of rubbish. 
The spot was formerly surrounded with a canal, 
and seems altogether a more eligible situation 
than that of Cairo. Its extent might be mark* 
ed by the ground, where remains are someUroes 
dug up, and which is overgrown with a sort of 
thistle, that seems to * flourish peculiarly among 
ruins. It is most conveniently visited from the 
Coptic monastery of Abu Nemrus. 

Of the several capitals of Egypt, in successive 
ages, Thebes or Diospolis seems to lay claim to 
the greatest antiquity. Next was Memphis, a 
venerable and ancient city. Babylon, which ac- 
cording to all accounts, was founded by the Per- 
sians, seems to have been only the capital of a 
part retained by that people, after the subjoga- 
tion of Egypt, to Cambyses. Alexandria suc- 
ceeded Memphis, and remained the chief city, 
till Grand Cairo was founded by the Saracens. 

On the 1st of March, 1793, Mr. Browne quit- 
ted Cairo, in company with a large caravan, con- 
sisting of a hundred and fifty persons, and two 
hundred camels, in order to proceed to Suez. The 
road may be described as nearly one uniform 
plain in general hard and rocky, though occasion- 
ally varied with patches of deep sand. As the 
camcis were permitted to browse without re- 
straint upon the verdure, that was lightly sprink- 
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led over the desert, the journey was but slowly 
conducted. The mornings and evenings were 
rather cold, though the hours of noon were com- 
monly sultry. On the third day a shower of rain 
descended, in consequence of the south-west 
wind having subsided, and continued falling for 
four hours and a quarter. Though some Euro- 
peans have erroneously supposed, that no rain 
falls in Egypt, our author observes, that showery 
weather will sometimes prevail for a week toge- 
ther at Alexandria ; and that he has sometimes 
seen rain at Cairo. In Upper Egypt showers are 
extremely rare, and only one fell while he con- 
tinued in that country. 

After a tedious progress of five clays, the cara- 
van arrived at Suez, which our author describes 
as a small town, built chiefly of unburned brick, 
except a few of the mosques, which are of stone* 
Its population comprises Mahometans and a few 
Creeks. Its chief article of trade is coffee, and 
, its only apparent fortification consists in some old 
cannon, that are in all probability unfit for ser- 
vice. The sea is extremely shallow near the 
town, yet there is a small yard, for ship-building, 
where Mr. Browne observed two vessels, in an 
•imperfect state, besides four three masted vessels 
at a small distance, with ten others of various 
descriptions, and several large boats without 
masts. The Arab method of ship building, says 
Mr. Browne, is very singular. The natives are 
ignorant of the art of bending timber, and con- 
sequently none of them are crooked but what 
are formed so by nature. They are very slen- 
der, and where the upper and lower ribs unite, 
they pass by the side of each other. The largest 
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of the ships in the neighbourhood of Suez, at 
the time of our author's visit, was intended for 
the Indian trade, and the rest were designed for 
traffic to Jidda. 

Exclusive of oysters, and some other of the 
shell kind, Suez is but indifferently supplied 
with fish, that of the best kind seldom coming 
higher than Cossir. Meat is generally scarce ; 
bread extremely bad ; milk and butter purchased 
in small quantities of the Arabs; and water, 
bought by the skin, of the same people, at a con- 
siderable price. 

A mount of rubbish exists in the vicinity of 
Suez, where the ruins of Arsinoe may yet be dis- 
tinguished. The spot is now denominated Kol- 
s$m, where some remains are visible of a stone 
acqueduct, that originally communicated with 
Bir Naba. Petroleum, which is esteemed as a * 
cure for bruises, &c. is brought to Suez from a 
rock, on the African side of the gulf. In cros- * 
sing this gulf, near the entrance of Suez, boats 
are commonly used at high water, but at other 
times it may be forded by either camels, horses, 
or men, with the greatest safety. 

In the shallow parts of the adjacent sea, Mr. 
Browne discovered a species of weed, which be- 
ing of a bright red colour, and a spongy quality, 
appeared . in the sunshine exactly like . coral. 
Though unable to learn its Arabic name, or the 
purpose to which it may be appropriated, our 
author is inclined to imagine, that it may have 
given the recent name to this sea, if it was found 
in great quantities at a former period. This 
was undoubtedly the Arabian gulf of the ancients, 
whose Red Sea was the Indian Ocean, and the 
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weed alluded to may probably be the suph of the 
Hebrews from whence their name of the sea might 
have arisen. The shores are sprinkled with a 
beautiful variety of shells ; as are also those of 
Maadie, in the neighbourhood of Aboukir. 

At Suez, our autnor passed the ford on the 
8th of March, and proceeded, at first along a 
barren coast, and then through some pleasant 
and fertile vales, embellished with a variety of 
shrubs and date trees, and bounded by moun- 
tains of red granite, till the 14th, when he arriv- 
ed at Tur, where the Greek priests of a small 
convent pointed out a spot where a church is said 
to have been buried, and miraculous noises fre- 
quently heard ; but on visiting the place, merely 
in expectation of some natural phenomenon Mr. 
Browne affirms that he found nothing, 

* Quitting Tur on the 18th, he continued hisroute 
till the morning of the 22d, when he reached the 

* monastery of Sinai which is large, with a good 
garden, and a subterraneous passage. A small 

■ mosque is erected within the walls, for the con- 
venience of tlie Arabs. 

The mountain, now bearing the appellation of 
Sinai, is very lofty and abrupt: on the northern 
side of it our author observed some snow. The 
whole is a remarkable rock, of red granite, diver- 
sified with patches of soil, that have been either 
brought thither by human industry, or washed 
down by the rain. These spots produce almond 
trees, figs, and vines, while innumerable rills of 
water gush from various apertures in the preci- 
pice, and meander pleasantly among the little 
gardens. Sinai, says Mr. Browne, has two sum- 
mits, the one resembling Parnassus, th«» scene of 
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inspiration; and the other, known by the name 
of St. Catharine; the latter is the highest, and 
may probably be the Sinai from whence Moses 
descended with the Decalogue. 

After contemplating the beauties of this re-, 
markable place, and observing from the moun- 
tain the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, our author 
returned to Suez, and from thence to Cairo, 
without any occurrence that was worthy of men- 
tion. 

At. the moment of Mr. Browne's return from 
Assuan to Assiut, the caravan of Jelabs from 
Dar Fur, called the Soudan Caravan, arrived at 
Elwak, when they affirmed, that at the expira- 
tion of two months they should return home. 
Their delay, however, was protracted during the 
residue oft bat winter, and it was not till March, 
1793, that they quitted Cairo for the Upper,, 
Egypt. 

The necessaries for their journey were collect- 
ed but slowly* and our author employed his time, • 
during their stay, in drawing intelligence from 
various quarters, relative to his passage, and such 
things as might be most prudently taken with 
him. The persons of whom he requested such 
information, gave him no intimation of that as- 
perity which so strongly marks the conduct of 
their countrymen towards a Christian. The late 
sultan of Fur had indeed been justly famed for 
the mildness of his disposition, and the kindness 
of his behaviour towards persons of every de- 
scription; but a stronger reason for the silence 
of the Furians might be this: A native of Sou- 
dan is always the most servile and obsequious 
creature of the human race, at Cairo, where he 
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treats a Christian with nearly as much respect 
as one of the Mahometans ; in his own country, 
however, he repays with interest the contempt 
that has been shown him by. the inhabitants of 

Egypt- 
Having embarked on the Nile, Mr. Browne 
set out from Bulak on the 21st of April, and on 
the eighth day arrived at Assiut, after a passage 
that was rendered unpleasant by contrary winds* 
His first care was then to provide camels for his 
route, as they were exceedingly scarce* At 
length, however, he purchased five for about the 
sum of 651. sterling; made up his provision of 
food for the journey; and, after a delay of fifty 
days, departed in company with the caravan 
which had now assembled. The weather was 
extremely sultry, and consequently unfavourable 
to travelling; but the Soudan merchants, not- 
withstanding their indolent disposition, esteem, 
the variations of climate unworthy of their atten- 
tion, when profit is concerned, and long habit 
has familiarized them with heat in such a man* 
ner, that what would completely overpower the 
inhabitant of a northern nation, is no serious 
motive with them for the remission of their la* 
bour. 

The route taken by this caravan was by Sheb 
and Selime, from whence they crossed the Desert 
in a south-westerly direction. On the 25th of 
May, they encamped on a mountain above As- 
suit, till the 28th, when they proceeded by short 
stages to Elwah. 

The Jelabs usually pay at the rate of about a 
pataoke for each camel, to the Muggrebines, for 
their protection, or rather for forbearing to plun- 
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cter them. This tribute was, however, refused 
by our author, who alleged that he was only a 
stranger, employed on business to the Sultan, and 
consequently not of the number of merchants 
who regularjy traded to Soudan. This refusal 
occasioned a slight dispute, but the Arabs finally 
relinquished their demand. 

As the camels were loaded heavily, the Jelabs 
travelled slowly in detached parties, till the 31st 
of the month, when they came to a high, rocky 
mountain, called Gebel Rumlie, which seems to 
constitute the wall of Egypt and the eastern 
boundary of the Low Desert, where are situated 
the Oases. It consists of a coarse tufa; its road 
seems in many places to have been opened by 
art, yet it is so rugged, and difficult of descent, 
that the travellers were a full hour in reaching 
the bottom, while the camels suffered greatly 
beneath their heavy burdens, and were frequently 
in the most imminent danger of falling. 

The view, from the summit of this rock, lost 
itself in a spacious valley, consisting chiefly of 
rocks and sand, but occasionally diversified with 
small clumps of date trees, and other marks of 
vegetation. 

Having gained the plain, it was judged expe- 
dient to unload the camels, and allow them some 
rest, till the morning ; when four hours and a 
half were employed in passing from the foot of 
the mountain to Aine Dize*, the first place that 
affords a supply of water, and thenorthern extre- 
mity of the Great Oasis. 

From hence they proceeded for about eight 
hours, over a waste country, to Charije, when 
the leader of the caravan thought fit to notify his 
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approach to the town by beat of drums, a dis- 
charge of small arms, shouting, and other tokens 
of joy. At Charije there is a gindi, or officer, 
and another at Beiris, both belonging to Ibrahim 
Bey el Kebir, to whom those villages appertain; 
and to them is entrusted the care of all business 
that relates to the caravans during their stay 
there. 

On the 7th of June, the travellers resumed 
their journey, and after a march of six hours over 
another dreary space, they reached the *!8age 
Bulak, where the houses are only small pieces of 
ground inclosed with a clay wall, and usually 
destitute of any covering. Bulak, however af- 
fords a good supply of water, and its inhabitants 
contrive to procure a subsistence by the sale of 
their dates. 

Having devoted one day to rest and refresh- 
ment at this place, the travellers proceeded 
through Beiri$ and Mughess, till the morning of 
the 20th, when they arrived at Sheb, whose name 
implies that it produces a considerable quantity 
of native alum. By digging to the depth of a 
few feet in the sand, a tolerable supply of water 
is here obtained. The general surface of the 
ground abounds with a reddish stone, and in ma- 
ny places argillaceous earth is visible. This part 
is frequently infested with an itinerant tribe Qf 
Arabs, who come hither from the neighbourhood 
of the Nile. 

On the 23d, our author came to Selime', which 
is a small verdant spot, pleasantly situated at 
the foot of a ridge of rocks, that are of no great 
height or extent. It affords the most excellent 
water of any place on the route, but yields no 
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vegetable fit for the support of either man or_ 
beast, though the eye is agreeably relieved from 
the dry sterility of the circumjacent surface. A 
small building* consisting of loose stones, has 
been erected at Selime', most probably by some 
of the wandering tribes, who cross the Desert in 
all directions ; but the Jelabs affirm, that it was 
originally the residence of an Amazonian prin- 
cess, named Selime, who, armed with a battle- 
axe, bow, and quiver, and attended by a large 
number of followers, inspired all the inhabitants 
of Nubia with equal terror and veneration. 

From hence the caraven continued their march 
to Leghea, where water is scarce, and unpalat- 
able when found. The camels were now ex- 
tremely weak and jaded, and the merchants were 
at a loss respecting the road, though several of 
them had traversed this desert ten or twelve 
times. 

Quitting Leghea on the 2d of July, after suf- 
fering 1 great inconvenience from a southerly wind 
that raised the dust in clouds, and almost stop- 
ped the powers of respiration, they resumed their 
journey, and on the 8th arrived at the Bir el 
Malha, or Salt Spring, the vicinity of which is 
remarkable for the production of white solid na- 
tron, that becomes hot on immersion in water, 
and discharges a great portion of its air. The 
Jelabs usually carry it in small quantities to 
Egypt, where it fetches a considerable price, and 
is appropriated to the purpose of making snuff. 

At the well, our author met with some natives 
of Zeghawa, who are stationed there occasion- 
ally to supply the caravans with provisions, and 
other necessaries, at a price that is sufficieatly 
g 2 
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exorbitant to remunerate themselves for the fa- 
tigue of a ten days' journey. Their articles of traf- 
fic were now peculiarly grateful to the travellers, 
as the original stock of provision .had proved in- 
'sufficient, and many camels had perished on the 
road. 

The neighbourhood of the Bir el Malha is 
sometimes infested by a wandering tribe, called 
Cubba Beech, who rapidly traverse the Desert 
on the swiftest dromedaries, and gain their sub- 
sistence from the plunder of the defenceless... •• 
They are not, however, provided with fire-arms, 
and therefore seldom venture to attack so nu- 
merous a body as that which composed the cara- 
van. 

After a stay of four days, our author and his 
companions travelled with little interruption till 
the 20th, when they formed an encampment on 
a spot called Medway ; but as this place was des- 
titute o£ water t they were compelled to purchase 
that needful article of the Mahrea Arabs* whom • 
Ihey met, with wicker baskets of so close a tex- 
ture, that they are used for the conveyance of 
either milk, water, or any other liquid. 

On the 23d, they came to the Wadi Mafruk, 
or the first springs within the limits of Fiir, but 
they were so much annoyed by a species of white 
ant, that built its covered way to every thing 
within the tents, and by the increasing rains, 
which now began to inundate the valley, that 
they wer.e compelled to abandon their camp, and 
seek a shelter in the adjacent village of Sweini, 
vhere Mr. Browne resided for several days in the 
house of a principal merchant, who was estab- 
■ lisbed in the country. 
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A melek, or governor, under the sultan of Dar 
Fur, generally resides at Sweini, and there all 
strangers and merchants of every description are 
obliged to wait -till the pleasure of the sovereign 
is announced with respect to their disposal. As 
our author, however, entered the country under 
considerable exceptions from the general rule of 
traders, and might rather be called, according to 
the Arabic custom. " The king's stranger," he 
expected to receive permission immediately to 
proceed to the royal residence ; but as several 
misrepresentations concerning him had reached 
the sultan, and consequently manacled the hands 
of the melek, with whom hfe frequently remon- 
strated, he found himself detained without the ' 
least probability of knowing the reason, and 
therefore resolved to copy the example of the Je- 
labs, and wait the event with patience. 

The house he was in consisted of a number of 
separate apartments, built of clay* and covered - 
with a slanting thatched roof, but unprovided < 
with doors. All who could find place in it, were 
permitted by the hospitable owner to lodge them- 
selves without distinction; and here the Jalabs 
continued for about ten days, when they all re- 
ceived permission from the sultan to proceed to 
their respective houses, on paying the customa- 
ry duties. 

As the circumstances attending our traveller 
were peculiar, and as many serious disadvantages 
could not have been well avoided, or foreseen, 
he has given the following relation to the pub- 
. lie, under the idea of rendering an acceptable 
service to other travellers. 
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" Previous to my departure from Cairo, I tos 
« apprized that all commerce in Dar Fur was 
" conducted by means of simple exchange, I 
" therefore sought for a person who might trans* 
«• act this business for me with some degree of 
w probity, as my entire ignorance of the artl- 
" cles fit for barter, and the application^, of my 
" mind to other objects, were sufficient reasons. 
« to deter me from acting as a trader myself* 

" A person was accordingly recommended ta 
'** me at Cairo, in wham I frequently observed 
" keenness, but no fraud, and in general thatab- 
u solute devotion to the will of his superior, for 
. w which his countrymen are at least externally re- 
'* markable. 

" Shortly after our departure, however, his ob- 
u sequious behaviour was transformed into in- 
" suit and disobedience, and on our arrival at 
" Sweini, he contrived to sefld one of his asso- 
" ciates to the sultan, in order to keep me from 
* " his presence, and to detain me under pretence 
" of my entering the country with some iniqui- 
« tous purpose. At the same time, the villain* 
w himself, who formed this diabolical plan* took 
" advantage of my momentary absence, to take 
" from one of my boxes, that had been broken 
u upon the road, a quantity of red coral, by the 
" help of which commodity he expected to make 
M his way with the great." 

In consequence of this villainous procedure in 
Mr, Browne's servant, a person arrived at his 
lodging with a specious letter, impressed with the 
, sultan's seal, ordering that no person should pre- 
sume to detain or molest him till he arrived at 
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the house of Ibrahim el Wohaishi, in Cobbc, 
where he was to continue till further orders should 
be issued for his admittance at court. Though 
our author was at that time ignorant of the plot, 
he thought it extremely singular that an order 
should be sent for the protection of his person, 
while i^ obliged him to confine himself to one 
particular spot. He was, however, unprovided 
even with the means of remonstrance, and there- 
fore knew that submission was unavoidable, 

•His situation was now truly pitiable, while he 
languished in the most cruel suspense, without 
any apparent sign of a remedy. Absent from 
his friends, separated from his Egyptian acquaint- 
ance, and regarded with horror by the mistaken 
devotees of the country, who viewed him as 
an infidel, and his complexion as either a sign of 
disease, a mark of divine indignation, or the 
most unequivocal proof of inferiority of species. 
Such ideas had closed every heart against him, 
averted the wonted hospitality of the natives, > 
and enflamed their personal pride and intolerant 
zeal. 

Thus unsettled in his own mind, and perse- 
cuted by an ignorant race, our author confesses 
that he began to grow impatient, and on the 
fourteenth day after his arrival, the agitation of 
his spirits communicated its pernicious influence 
to his state of health, and brought on a violent 
fever, attended with extreme pain in the head, 
and a temporary delirium. This was succeeded 
by a dysentery, that continued for two days, and 
rendered him unable to assist himself. Fortun- 
ately, however, he had the prudence to reflect, 
that of all the aliments there to be procured, 
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scarcely any could be found but were pernicious, 
and he therefore confined himself, after the first 
attack, to the use of bark and water, which he 
drank in large quantities; 

At the expiration of a month, the symptoms 
began to diminish, and Mr. Browne again re- 
quested leave to visit the sultan, but the desired 
permission only served to increase his sufferings. 
The rainy season was indeed at an end, but the 
air still continued insalubrious, which, together 
with extreme abstinence, fatigue, and anxiety, 
served to renew the malady, and to incapacitate 
him during several months from all personal 
exertion. At length, however, the increasing 
heat of summer began to meliorate the air, and 
to produce a regular transpiration, when he be-« 
gan to revive,, and soon gained some degree of 
Strength* 

On his arrival at El Fasher, he was introduced 
to the melek Missellim, one of the principal mi- 
nisters* Though ignorant and illiterate in the> 
extreme, he had a peculiar quickness of appre- 
hension and gaiety of temper had rendered him 
acceptable at court, where, our author observes, 
he appeared rather as a buffoon than a minister 
of state, 

He received the European with a rude stare of 
stupid astonishment, that was immediately fol- 
lowed by a smile of mingled scorn and aversion. 
He was seated on a mat, under an awning of 
cotton cloth, with some other of the royal at- 
tendants, who entered into conversation on the 
person, character, and intentions of the stranger, 
partly in their vernacular idiom and partly in 
Arabic. A wooden bowl of polenta> and another 
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of dnefi meat, were then served up to them, of 
which our author refused to partake, as his in- 
disposition had totally deprived him of appetite* 
When they had satisfied themselves with their 
repastj they asked a number of ridiculous ques- 
tions concerning Europe, many of which were 
prudently waved by our author, and to others he 
gave such replies as he judged the most satisfac- 
tory. He then introduced the subject of greatest 
importance t<? himself, and informed the melek 
that he had travelled from a far distant country . 
to Cairo, where he had heard the king, Abd el 
Rachmani much celebrated for his magnificence, 
power, justice, and hospitality ; that in conse- 
quence of this, he had undertaken- to visit Dar 
fur, from motives of curiosity, and to form a 
collection of medicinal herbs, supposing his per- 
son would have been unmolested, his property 
secure, and that permission would have been 
granted for him to have gone wherever he might 
have thought proper; but as he had been un- 
happily deceived in all his expectations, he now 
ventured to ask redress for his grievances, and 
protection for the future. He then requested 
permission to go to Sennaar, in order to proceed 
to Habbesh ; entreated that three or four persons 
might be sent with him, as an escort to -the 
frontiers ofKordofan; and concluded by observ- 
ing, that he had a small present for the sultan, 
consisting of such articles as the nature of his 
circumstances permitted him to bring. 

To this address the melek answerd, " Mer- 
chant, you are Welcome to the Dar. The sultan 
is kind to strangers, he has ordered a sack of 
wheat and four $heep to be sent to your lodging. 
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At present it is impossible for you to pass 
through Kordofan, as the king has a great army 
there; but when the country shall be in subjec- 
tion, he will grant your request. When you are 
admitted to an audience, you will only have to 
explain the nature of your grievances, and they 
will be immediately redressed." 

The hour of prayer was now announced, when 
the officers commenced their religious ablutions, 
and Mr. Browne retired to his tent: 

After this visit, our author suffered so severe a 
relapse, as to be unable to perform the common 
offices of life, and even to suppose that it was 
drawing to an end. Whenever any symptom of 
amendment appeared, he sent word to the melek, 
that he earnestly wished to be introduced to the 
sultan, and then to be dismissed as soon as possi- , 
ble- No reply was vouchsafed to this message ; 
but the following day the melek visited the inya- ,' 
lid, with several attendants, and desired to see i 
the merchandise that was brought from Cairo. J 
With respect to part of the articles, as splendid 
habiliments, designed for the king, &c. Mr. 1 
Browne readily satisfied his curiosity; but he | 
insisted on examining the contents of a smallj 
chest, which contained a number of articles, tha 
were either useful to our author,or intended fofl 
presents at Sennaar, or wherever else he migh| 
be able to penetrate. A positive refusal v: 
therefore given upon this point; but, on the off 
cer's attempting to break open the box, Al 
Hamad, the treacherous factor, with his accuf 
tomed yillany, produced the key, and submitted 
the articles in question to the melek's examinf 
tion. Several ol the smallest immediately disa 
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peared; some English pistols were reserved, to 
be taken by the sultan at the valuation of his 
own servants ; and the telescopes, books, and 
wearing apparel of our author were graciously 
left him, evidently because they were regarded 
as things of no value. 

Next day the proposed valuation was made, 
notwithstanding ihe warmest remonstrances on 
the part of our traveller, when a few articles 
were estimated at their real value, but most of 
them were stated far below it. A pair of double 
barrelled pistols, silver mounted, which had cost 
twenty guineas in London, was valued at one 
slave, or fifteen piastres ; when Mr. Browne 
exclaimed, that if their object was plunder, and 
matters of bargain and sale were conducted in 
their country by force instead of consent, it would 
be much better to seize the whole, without the 
ridiculous form of a purchase. No person then 
vouchsafed him an answer, but otvahe morrow 
he received two camels, as a compensation for 
his ungenerous usage. 

Having been exposed during fifteen days to 
great variations of temperature, frequently irri- 
tated by ill treatment, and so totally disregarded, 
that he could scarcely obtain sufficient water to 
save him from perishing with extreme thirst, 
our author judged it expedient to return to 
Cobbe, where the shelter of a clay house, and 
some degreeW privacy, might possibly tend to 
the restoration of his health and spirits. He 
accordingly hired two Arabs, and, with the 
camels that had been given him, and the few 
articles that remained of his property, he ar- 
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rived on the third day at the house where he had 
received the sultan's letter. 

During his residence at Cobbe, he attempted 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the most consi- 
derable inhabitants, add as they became habitu- 
ated to him, his situation became lefss distressing. 
By constantly studying the dialed: of the country* 
which differs greatly from the vernacbW idiom 
of Egypt, he frequently obtained much amuse- 
ment from listening to the legal arguments of 
the people ; their arbitration of particular dis- 
putes ; and their mode of conducting a bargain, 
which sometimes lasted for several hours. The 
sultry hours of noon were usually devoted to the 
society of the graver men, who used to sit and 
converse under a shed, erected for the purpose ; 
and though their discourse was seldom enlivened 
by witty remarks, or rendered instructive by 
profundity of observation, it was always carried 
on with goo<J, humour, and served to banish ma- 
ny unpleasant reflections from the mind of the 
stranger. 

' The following summer, 1 794, our traveller re- 
solved to go and reside near the sultan, as he 
might then have an opportunity of imploring 
redress for his grievances, and at the same time 
press his request for permission to pursue his 
journey. He therefore quitted his lodging, and 
proceeded to El Fasher, where he obtained a tem- 
porary accommodation in the house of a native, 
named Musa, whom our author describes as the 
most worthy and amiable character that he ever 
met with among the Mahometans. Though no 
motive whatever would iiave induced him to eat 
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out of the same plate with a Caffre, (the name 
here given to an European,) he was strictly ob- 
servant of the rites of hospitality, and supplied 
his lodger with an ample provision of food every 
. day from his. kitchen. He frequently observed, 
that it was a precept of his faith to detest the 
persoa.ef an unbeliever, but that he was neither 
obligdiito injure such a one, nor should he think 
himself excusable in attempting it. 

As the melek Misellim was now employed by 
his sovereign in the south, Mr. Browne was 
placed beneath the protection of the melek Ibra- 
him^ a man of about sixty years of age, tall of 
stature, but not athletic, and rather characterized, 
by the roughness than the expression of his 
features. His hair is entirely grey ; the motions 
of his body ungraceful; and his manners totally 
unpolished. His understanding, however, and 
sagacity, seem well adapted to his station, which 
is one of the greatest in the empiye. In matters 
of faith, he is an intolerant enthusiast ; but in 
private concerns, or any -thing that does not 
affect the prevailing superstition, his judgment 
is cool, and generally guided by sound prudence. 
Avarice is his predominant passion ; and not- 
withstanding his immense revenue, he possesses 
so little of Arabian generosity, that a person is 
accounted unfortunate who goes supperlessto his 
evening council. Having never seen an-Euro- 
pean, he regarded our author in much the same 
light as the dwarfish Goitres of the Alps are con- 
templated by the inhabitants of France or En- 
gland. From his discourse it appeared, that he 
regarded the Franks as a small tribe, cut off 
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from the rest of mankind by their singularity of 
complexion and dreadful impiety. 

On our author's introduction to this singular 
character, he was welcomed by the melek, as- 
sured of redress for his past grievances, and pro- 
mised protection for the future ;"but it seems 
this language was a mere compliment, in, return 
for a present that was brought by Mr. Rpawne ; 
as duiing three months he was never to be seen, 
unless our traveller obtruded himself on his 
notice, and even then he received no mark of 
common civility, much less the promised com- 
pensation. 

Anxious to obtain an audience of the sultan, 
our author regularly attended his levees, which 
are from six in the morning till ten, but could 
rarely obtain admittance, and when he did, he 
experienced sucH pointed disregard, that he had 
no opportunity of speaking. He then returned 
to his shed, hungry, thirsty, fatigued, and disap- 
pointed, and afterwards visited the markets, 
which, are usually held from four o'clock in the 
afternoon till sun-set. Occasionally he strolled 
out with his gun, in quest of amusement, after 
the commencement of the rainy season, but 
scarcely ever observed any thing worthy of no- 
tice in the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 

On Mr. Browne's fijrst audience, he observes, 
he was too much indisposed to be capable of 
minute observation. The sultan was seated at 
the door of his tent, and requested to see the 
stranger's watch, and a copy of Erpenius's 
Grammar, which had been mentioned.tohim by 
rne of his servants; but after casting his eyes 
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on each, he immediately returned them, thanked 
our author for his present, and rose to retire. 

During the next summer, Mr. Browne ob- 
tained admission* to him, when he was holding a 
divan in the outer court. He was then mounted 
on a white mule, apparelled with a scarlet be- 
nish, a white muslin turban, and yellow boots. 
His saddle was of crimson velvet; his sword, 
which was adorned with a hilt of massy gold, 
was held in his right hand, and a canopy of 
muslin was supported over his head. The vast 
concourse of people then assembled rendered it 
impossible for our author to make himself be 
heard. 

On another occasion, he contrived to gain ad- 
mittance to the interior court, when the strltan, 
Who was hearing a private cause, was seated on 
a kind of chair, covered with Turkey carpet. 
His head was encircled by a red silk turban ; h*i3 
hands engaged with a chaplet of red coral, and 
his knees supporting the imperial sword. As our 
author was now so near him, as to obtain a per- 
fect idea of his countenance, he fixed his eyes 
upon him for that purpose, but the sovereign was 
evidently discomposed at such an observation, and 
retired abruptly the moment the cause was con- 
cluded. 

At another visit, Mr. Brownefound him stand- 
ing in the inner court, with a long staff, tipped 
with silver, in his right hand, and the swori of 
state in his left. The melek Ibrahim presented 
him with a small piece of silk and cotton, of the 
manufacture of Damascus, in the name of the 
European, when he returned answer, " May the 
h 2 
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blessing of God be on him;" and instantly re- 
tired. 

Anxious to make another effort to promote 
his design, our author presented himself before 
the monarch at a great public audience, when 
he found him seated on his thrdhe, that was 
spread with small Turkey carpets, under a lofty 
canopy, composed of various stuffs of Syrian and 
Indian fabric, loosely suspended from a light 
frame of wood. At some distance were seated 
the meleks, on the right and left, and behind 
them a line of guards, whose dress consisted 
chiefly of a cotton shirt, of the native manufac- 
ture. They were all furnished with spears and 
targets, and each wore on his head a cap, orna- 
mented with a small plate of copper, and a black 
ostrich feather. Behind the sovereign were seve- 
ral eunuchs, in splendid habiliments; and at his 
right hand stood a kind of hired encomiast, who 
continued to vociferate, during the whole cere- 
mony, " See the buffalo 1 the offspring of a 
buffalo; a bull of bulls; the elephant of unri- 
valled strength ; the mighty sultan Abd el Rach- 
man el Rashid ! May God prolong thy life, O 
master ! May God assist thy councils, and crown 
thy arms with conquest!" 

This audience, proved, however, equally vexa- 
tious to our traveller with the preceding ones, as 
he was again compelled to withdraw, without 
effecting his design. 

The sultan here alluded to, is a man rather 
under the middle size, about fifty-five years of 
age, with expressive features, black complexion, 
animated eyes, and a short, full beard. When 
he appears ^public, he is usually attended by a 
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number of guards, and several slaves, the latter 
of whom are employed to bear a canopy over his 
head. When he passes, his subjects bow pro- 
foundly to the earth, or kneel with the deepest 
humility; even the Meleks approach the throne 
on their hands and knees; but this servile com- 
pliment is not expected from foreigners. 

With" respect to the topography of Dar Fur, 
our author has given the following account, with 
some interesting observations on its inhabitants, 
customs, revenues, &c. 

The town of Cobbe which is the principal 
residence of the merchants^ and placed almost in 
a direct line from the northern to the southern ex- 
tremity of the country,, is situated in 14 deg. II 
min. lat. and 28 deg. 8 min. Ion. It is more than 
two miles long, but extremely narrow, and the 
houses are erected at considerable distances, 
which, together with a large portion of ground 
attached to each dwelling, as an enclosure, must 
offieGessity occasion a great waste. It is, howe- 
ver, rendered extremely pleasant by a great va- 
riety of trees, which appear in every quarter, and 
yield a charming shelter from the beams of the 
sun. The inhabitants are supplied with water 
from wells of a small depth, that are either dug 
within the inclosure of the houses, or in the bed 
of a torrent, which surrounds the town in the 
rainy season. Their mode of digging is, howe- 
ver, unskilful, and they are frequently driven to 
great extremities, when the quantity of water 
proves inadequate to the public consumption. 
Cobbe* was only furnished with one small mosque, 
simply built of clay, at Mr. Btowne's arrival, but 
previous to his return, a more spacious building 
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was undertaken, with the leave and assistance of 
'the sultan. The inclosed area was about sixty- 
four feet square, and the walls were designed to 
be three feet thick. 

South-east of the town is a large open space, 
where a market is held twice in the week, for 
the sale of provisions, and all other commodities 
which the country produces, or whic% -can be 
conveniently procured from other parts. In this 
market, from ten to fifteen oxen, and from forty 
to sixty sheep, are ordinarily slaughtered for the 
consumption of the adjacent villages. Slaves 
are likewise brought thither, but are commonly 
sold privately, though the practice is loudly repro- 
bated as facilitating the sale of those who have 
been stolen from other places. 

The other principal towns of the empire are, 
Sweini, Kourma, Cubcabia, Ril, Cours, Shoba, 
Gidid, and Gelle. Sweini is situated almost north 
"of Cobbe, at the distance of -two days' diligent 
travelling. Kourma, a small town, west by 
south, at the distance of five hours. Cubcabia, 
a place of greater note, nearly due west, at the 
distance of two days and a half, over a rocky and 
mountainous road. Cours, north by west, at five 
hours and a half, travelling from Cobbe. Ril is 
distant about three days farther, in a south south- 
easterly direction, and may be computed at sixty 
miles; Shoba is two days and a half distant from 
Cobbe*; Gidid about one day and a half, in a 
south-easterly direction ; and Gelle is situated at 
a small distance from Cubcabia. 

Sweini derives its chief importance from being 
the general resort of Egyptian merchants. Pro- 
visions are sjttremely plentiful, and during the 
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residence of the Jetabs, a daily market is held. 
The poorer class of inhabitants are either Arabs 
or natives of the province Zeghawa. 

At Kourma, the population is very small, ex- 
clusive of the merchants, who, together with their 
dependants, occupy the chief part of the town. 
A marked is held twice in the week, for various 
sorts of 'provisions, as atCobbe*. 

Cuhcabia may be properly denominated the 
key of the western roads, as Sweini is of the nor- 
thern. The town is large and its inhabitants 
numerous, comprising Fwrians, Arabs., natives of 
Bergoo, and strangers of various descriptions. 
Their market is celebrated for an excellent sup- 
ply of leather and strong cotton cloths, that are 
usually worn by the people of both sexes. 

Cours is divided between a number of traders 
from the river, and a sect called Fukara, who 
affect an uncommon share of piety, and are pe- 
culiarly marked for their intolerant zeal, and 
brutality to strangers. 

Ril is the key of the south and eastern roads, 
inhabited partly by Furians and partly by foreign 
merchants. It is well supplied with water, cattle, 
bread, butter, milk, and vegetables, and alto- 
gether seems admirably suited for the imperial 
residence, though the reigning sultan has aban- ( 
cloned a house that was built by one of his royal 
predecessors. A melek is commonly stationed 
here, with a body of troops, as a guard to the 
frontier, and to keep the wandering Arabs, who 
abound in the vicinage, in proper subjection. 

Shoba is said to be well supplied with water, 
and has some chalk pits in the neighbourhood ; 
these, however, were nearly exhausted, by com- 
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mand of the sultan Feraub, who fixed upon this 
town as a temporary dwelling, and accordingly 
erected a palace. Some of the inhabitants are 
Jelabs, but the majority are Furians. 

Gidid is situated south-east of Cobbe, in the 
road to Ril. It is chiefly occupied by ecclesias- 
tics, who will scarcely allow a traveller^ spfficient 
water to allay his thirst, though this town is noted 
for an excellent supply of that useful element. 
Gidid is likewise the residence of some oriental 
merchants. 

Gelle is under the galling tyranny of a priest, 
whose intrigues and hypocrisy have gained an 
entire ascendancy over his master, and whose 
insatiate avarice has plundered the townsmen, 
till they have scarcely a mat to repose on, or 
sufficient clothes to defend them from the changes 
of the weather. Consequently Gelle is esteemed 
the least flourishing town in the empire. 

The population of Cobbe, we have already ob- 
served, consists of merchants; these are mostly 
employed in trading to Egypt, some of them are 
natives of that country, but the generality come 
from the river. 

Egyptians chiefly from Said, a few Tunisians, 
and natives of Tripoli, come and go with the 
caravans, only remaining long enough to dispose 
of their merchandise; others have married in 
Dar Fur, and are now recognised as subject to the 
Sultan, and the remainder consists of foreigners, 
from Dongola, Makas, Sennaar, and Kordofan. 
In this town there are two or three places appro- 
priated to«*he tuition of youth. The children 
of the indigent are usually taught gratuitously 
by some of the Fukara, but persons in easy cir- 
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cum&tances are expected to remunerate the 
teacher for his trouble and attention. Three 
persons usually lecture in the Koran, and two 
others in, what they term, theology. 

The government of Dar Fur is the monarchi- 
cal, as being expressly favoured by the dispensa- 
tion of Mahomet. It is true, the Sultan cannot 
act in (opposition to the letter of the Koran, but 
his conduct frequently oversteps the boundary of 
the laws, and, as he is neither controlled nor 
assisted by any council, his power may justly be 
styled despotic. He publicly speaks of the coun- 
try and its productions, as his personal property ; 
and of the inhabitants as little else than his ab- 
solute slaves. If his decisions are, at any time, 
marked by flagrant injustice, the ecclesiastics 
venture to express their sentiments with some 
boldness, but the effects of their opposition are 
always trivial; .nor does the monarch fear any 
thing, but a spirit of general disaffection among 
his troops, who are able to drag him from his 
envied splendor, and to invest whomever they 
think proper with the insignia of royalty. His 
power in the provinces is delegated to officers, 
who are equally arbitrary in their respective 
districts. 

On the death of the sultan, the title descends 
properly to his eldest son, and in default of male 
heirs, to his brother; but this rule of succession 
is frequently infringed, upon various pretences; 
as the minority of the son, or the pretended 
usurpation of the late sovereign, till at length, 
the pretensions of those, who have any rightful 
claim to the throne, are to be# decided by 
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war, and consequently become the prize of the 
strongest party. 

" It was in this manner," says Mr. Brpwne, 
« that the sultan, Ahd el Rachman, gained posses- 
sion of the imperial dignity. A preceding mo- 
narch, named Bokar, had three sons, viz, Teraub, 
el Chalise, and Abd el Rachman; the eldest of 
these obtained the government, on the demise of 
his father, and reigned thirty-two lunar years, 
when lie bequeathed the empire to his sons. The 
second brother, however, pretended that none of 
theni was old enough to govern the people, and 
accordingly seized upon the throne, but his reign 
proved extremely short, as a discontented party 
commenced hostilities against him, in concert 
with the natives of Kordofan ; and, with Abd el 
Rachman at fheir head, advanced to Dar Fur, 
where the two brothers came to an engagement, 
and the Chalise perished beneath a multitude of 
wounds, with one of his sons, who gallantly 
fought in defence of his father. This victory, 
however, proved entirely useless to the rightful 
heirs, as one of them was sacrificed to the ambi- 
tion of the victor, and the others merely obtained 
a* wretched subsistence from the parsimonious 
alms of their usurping relative. 

On his first accession to the imperial dignity, 
Abd el Rachman deemed it prudent to mark his 
conduct, by some degree of moderation and self- 
denial, assuring his subjects, that his thoughts 
were chiefly engrossed by the contemplation of 
a future state, and that the splendor of the em- 
pire was perfectly indifferent in his eyes. He 
even refused**) see the treasures of his deceased 
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brother, and when he entered the interior of the 
jialace, with an unparalleled dissimulation, he 
drew the folds of his turban over hi3 eyes, and 
implored his Creator to shield him from the ef- 
fects of surrounding temptations. Atlength, sup- 
posing himself sufficiently established to defy his 
enemies, ^nd to expect an implicit obedience 
from his subjects, who never attempted to ques- 
tion his authority, he dropped the specious mask 
of sanctity, and appeared in his true character, of 
avarice and ambition ; since that period he has 
been known to stand, for whole days, in stupid 
admiration of his gold, slaves, camels, and costly 
apparel.* The severity of his regulations, with 
respect to the military, had nearly alienated the; " 
affection of that powerful class, at the time of" 
our author's visit, and the people were so uni- 
versally disgusted with his practices, that his 
honours" were apparently hastening to an end. 

The population of so wide a country as Dar 
Fur must necessarily be attended with great dif- 
ficulty, to any one who should attempt to com- 
pute it with precision. • Mr. Browne supposes 
it cannot exceed two hundred thousand, as the*, 
army in Kordofan, cor isting of about two thou- 
sand men, is spoken of as a very large one; and 
in Cobbe\ which is one of the most populous 
towns* the inhabitants of both sexes,*including 
slaves, cannot be reckoned at much more than 
six thousand. There are, indeed, a considerable 
number of villages in the empire, but the largest 
of these is only occupied by a few hundred indi- 
viduals. ^; 

The people of Dar Fur consist of traders from 
the river; natives of the western country, who 
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are either merchants or Fukara ; Arabs of diffe- 
rent tribes, who generally lead an itinerant kind 
of life, on the frontiers, where they breed oxen, 
horses, and camels; the people of Bego, or Da- 
geou, who formerly ruled the country, but are 
how obedient to the Sultan and the Zeghawa, 
whose dialect is materially different from that of 
the Furians, and who boast of a chief, ffeat once 
led their ancestors to battle, accompanied by 
a. thousand horsemen. Kordofan and several 
^smaller kingdoms are now subject to the crown 
of Fur, but their history is so imperfect, that 
nothing material could be discovered respecting 
them. 

Agriculture does not seem to be wholly neg- 
lected by the Sultan, though probably the follow- 
ing practice may be rather a blind compliance 
with ancient cusiom, than the effect of individual 
public spirit. If is, however, indisputably lau- 
daoie in itself, and forms a striking contrast to 
many other of his regulations. At the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, the natives as- 
semble for the purpose of sowing their corn, and 
while they are employed in turning up the soil 
and depositing the seed, the king, attended by 
his meltkb and a train of followers, enters the 
fields, and makes several holes in the ground, 
with his own hand. This custom, which is simi- 
lar to that Of the Egyptian monarchs, recited by 
Herodotus, is said to prevail in Bornou, and other 
countries in this part of Africa. Mr. Browne 
seems to imagine it a part of the Mahometan pre- 
cepts, transmitted to posterity. When the corn 
is sufficiently ripened to admit of harvest, a 
number of slaves and women are employed in 
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breaking «ffthe ears, depositing them in baskets, 
and carrying them from the field, while the straw- 
Is permitted.to stand, till it is either removed for 
thatch, or applied to some other useful purpose. 
The grain is then threshed in an awkward man- • 
nerr, dried in the sun, and treasured up in a ca- 
vity in y*e earths the bottom and sides of which 
are covered with chaff, to exclude the vermin. 
In this manner they keep their maize in tolera- 
ble preservation. When they design to use it for 
food, it is ground to Hour, boiled in the form of 
a polenta, and eaten with milk, or a favourite 
sauce of pounded meat and onions. 

Their cakes, of the same material, called frag- 
ments, or sections, are used as a substitute for . 
bread ; and, if dexterously prepared, our author 
affirms, they are not unpalatable : they are also 
eaten with the above- men tionecj sauce, and some- 
times with milk, or even water. 

The houses are generally built of clay, with a 
light roof, that serves to shelter the inmates from 
the inconvenience of an ardent sun, or a sudden 
shower. The edifices of the more opulent are 
plastered, and coloured with red, white and 
black. The apartments are of three kinds, one 
of which, called the donga, is a square of twenty 
feet by twelve, covered with a few light beams, 
some coarse mats, a quantity of camel's dung, and 
a smooth coating of clay ; the door consists of a 
single plank, hewn out with the axe, ancl is se- 
cured by a padlock, as forming the repository of 
all their property. The Kournak is rather larger 
than the donga, open in front, and thatched with 
the straw of the maize: this is accounted much 
pleasanter in summer than the more confined 
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buildings, and is therefore appropriated to repose 
and the reception of company* The other aparfc: 
meftt, called the sukteia, is of the same kind as 
the kournak, but of a circular form, and from 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter ; this is de- 
signed exclusively for the accommodation of the 
women. The height of these buildings depends 
entirely on the will of the owner ; they are, how- 
ever, in general about seven feet, except the donga, 
which is twelve or fifteen, the floor of each is co- 
vered with clean sand, which is changed as often 
as occasion requires. A large and commodious 
house, fitted to the use of the most wealthy mer- 
chants, contains a double suite of these apartments, 
and is sometimes furnished with a rubbuka, or ad- 
ditional shed, where a company may sit and con- 
verse in the open air. The interior fence of the 
house is generally of clay ; the exterior univer- 
sally a thick hedge of dried, thorny branches, 
which secures the cattle and precludes the pos- 
sibility of the slaves escaping ; but which* never 
taking root, is gloomy and ungrateful to the eye 
of a spectator. Such of the villagers 7 houses as 
rise above the appellation of huts, are built in 
the form of the sukteia, but their substance is 
only straw, or some other material, equally coarse 
and insecure. 

In their persons, the natives of Dar Fur are 
by no means remarkable for cleanliness, as in 
place of perfect and salutary ablutions, they rub 
their flesh with a preparation of butter and fari- 
naceous paste, which is certainly efficacious in the 
removal of accidental sores, and the effect of a 
constant transpiration. The female slaves are ex- 
tremely dexterous in the application of it, and to 
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undergo tbe operation is one of the refinements 
, of African sensuality. Though the Furians, as 
' calling themselves the disciples of Mahomet, are 
attached to every superstitious formality in their 
devotions, their hair is seldom combed, or their 
bodies completely washed. It is true, they are 
strangers to the.,use of soap, and their country is 
entirely destitute of baths. Their intervals of 
toil and repose are governed whoily by inclina- 
tion or convenience, without any established rule. 
Their labours are frequently renewed, beneath 
the scorching heat of the meridian sun, and their 
nocturnal slumbers are commonly disturbed, ei- 
ther by a dread of robbers, or by the musquitoes, 
and other noxious insects, that abound in their 
climate. 

Their disposition seems more cheerful than 
that of the Egyptians, and that gravity, which 
is inspired by the precepts of their prophet, seems 
but ill adapted to their inclinations. , With their 
fermented liquor, called buza, they are frequent- 
ly inebriated, and have sometimes committed 
such excesses in their convivial moments, that all 
the property of a village has been forfeited to 
the king, and the inhabitants punished for theif 
misconduct, by an exposure to the most severe 
poverty. In the year 1795, the sultan publish- 
ed an edict, wherein he forbade the use of that 
liquor, under pain of death ; yet, such was the 
attachment of the people to their wonted bever- 
age 5 that they frequently indulged themselves in 
drinking, from sun rise to sun set*- during which 
time Mr Browne supposes each man to have 
swallowed near two gallons of buza. Fortunate- 
ly for the natives it has a diuretic and diapho- 
I 2 ~* 
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retic tendency, which precludes any danger from 
such unreasonable libations* 

Dancing is practised by both sexes, in.DarFur, 
and their fondness for this amusement is so great 
that even the slaves will dance, in their fetters, to 
the music of a little drum. Each tribe seems to 
have its appropriate dance, which is distinguish- 
ed by a peculiar name, as that of Fur is called 
Secondari, that of Bukkara, Bendala, Sec some 
are grave, others lascivious, but generally xon- 
sisting of violent bodily exertions, rather than of 
elegant attitudes or graceful motions. 

The vices of cheating, lying, and thieving, 
with all others of a similar nature, are almost 
universal to these people, with whom the most 
trifling property cannot be trusted out of the 
owner's sight. In matters of traffic, the parent 
exults in deceiving the son, and the son triumphs 
in overreaching his father; while, in their ordi- 
nary conversation, both God and their prophet 
are lightly invocated, to sanction the most pal- 
pable falsehoods. 

The natives are universally polygamists, and 
usually take both free women and slaves, with- 
out any other limitation than that of their own 
inclinations, though the precepts of the Koran im- 
ply, that they shall only keep four free women, 
and as many slaves as they can conveniently 
maintain. The sultan has upwards of a hundred 
of the, former class, and many of his meleks have 
twenty or thirty. 

The character, treatment, and situation, of the 
women are essentially different from those which 
mark the manners of other parts in Africa, and 
to those which are established in Europe. 
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In contradistinction to the .Egyptian women., 
tbose of Soudan, on the arrival of a stranger, ei- 
ther remain in their seats, or only retire to, a 
small distance, where they pass and repass about 
their ordinary business, within sight of the men. 
Jn Egypt, a veil is the invariable guardian of real 
or pretended modesty : but in Dar Fur, no wo- 
man attempts to conceal her face, except she be 
the wife of some great personage. The middle 
and lower classes are contented with a slight co- 
vering, of a cotton cloth, wrapped.round the waist, 
and another exactly similar, in size, shape, and 
quality, thrown carelessly over the shoulders. 

Some of the most laborious offices are here as- 
signed to the females, who prepare the soil, sow 
the corn, assist in the harvest, reduce it to flour,, 
and, finally, convert it into bread. They like- 
wise prepare their husband's meals, wash his 
clothes, draw water, cleanse the apartments, and 
. patiently endure the fatigues of a long pedestrian 
journey ; while their husbands are mounted, idly, 
on an ass. At home, however, the voice of the 
woman has its full weight, as her concurrence 
is indispensably necessary in every economical 
arrangement ; and, notwithstanding her corpo- 
real exertions in the day, her recollection of real, 
or supposed injuries, is generally sufficiently- 
strong, to furnish matter for querulous upbraid- 
ing or pointed sarcasms. 

Whoever unites himself in the matrimonial 
band with the daughter of a king, or powerful 
melejc, may indeed gratify his vanity, but must 
never expect to find any solid advantage from 
their union, as she is the absolute moderatrix of 
Ms family? and his authority is soon reduced to a- 
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cypner. Of his real, or reputed offspring, he has 
no disposal, either with regard to their situation, 
government, or instruction. The princess, who™ 
has vouchsafed to honour him with her hand, 
claims, in return, an unlimited right over all his 
possessions, and her most unreasonable caprice 
must either be treated with the greatest indul- 
gence, or her displeasure is soon succeeded by 
the more dreadful vengeance of the incensed mo- 
narch. 

The troops of Dar Fur are, by ho means, cele- 
brated for their skill, perseverance, or intrepidity ; 
but, on the contrary, the people usually rely on 
the Arabs, who follow them to the field, and who 
may be properly denominated the sultan's tribu- 
taries. They are indeed capable, with other sa- 
vages, of enduring extreme hunger and thirst; 
but, even in this particular, they have no superio- 
rity over their neighbours. They retain an in- 
veterate animo&ity against the natives of Kordo- 
fan, who are, in their turn, equally implacable 
against the Furians. Our author is of opinion, 
that this unvaried animosity results from a jea- 
lousy of trade, as by their relative position Kordo-. 
fan is considered as the most practicable commu- 
nication between Fur and Mecca, and the cara- 
vans arc unable to proceed from Suakem to Fur, 
without first obtaining permission of the go- 
vernors in Kordofan. 

Current coin is never seen in Soudan, except 
at El Fasher, where certain tin rings are given in 
exchange for small articles; their value, how- 
ever, is in some degree arbitrary, and their sizes 
so various, that Mr. Browne observes, " some- 
'" ^es twelve and sometimes one hundred and 
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forty of them are given, for a certain quantity of' 
cloth." Austrian dollars, and some other silver 
coins, brought from Egypt, are appropriated to 
the decoration of the ladies ; their use in drew, 
however, is by no means general. 

As gold is not found within the limits of the 
empire, it is rarely seen in the market; when it 
does appear, it is usually in the form of rings, 
each weighing about five penny weights, in which 
state it is brought from Sennaar. 

None but the Egyptians will receive the mah- 
bub, or other stamped money. The other arti- 
cles that pass current, are such as belong to the 
dress of the natives; as beads, amber, cotton 
cloths, kohhel and rea; besides which, they oc- 
casionally traffic with slaves, oxen, and camels. 

Previous to the establishment of Islamism, the 
Furians seem to have formed itinerant tribes, in 
which state are many of the surrounding nations 
at present. In their persons they differ from the 
Guinea negroes. Theircomplexion isforthemost 
part black, and their hair short and woolly, though 
some of them are seen with it of the length of 
eight or ten inches, which they esteem a particu- 
lar mark of beauty. The Arabs, whose number 
is considerable, within the empire, retaia their 
• original features, colour, and language, and sel- 
dom intermarry with any but their own people. 
The slaves, who are brought from Fertib, or the 
land of Idolater s, exactly resemble the natives of 
Guinea, and have a language peculiar to them- 
selves. 

At El Fasher, and in most of the towns except 
C.obbe, which we Jhave already described as the 
chief residence of foreign merchants, the verna- 
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cular idiom is commonly used, though the 
Arabic is generally understood. A)l judicial 
proceedings, held in the presence of the sultan, 
are conducted in both languages ; being spoken 
in the one, and immediately translated into the 
other by a tergiman, or interpreter. 

Next in rank' to the officers of state are the 
faquis, or priests, some.of whom have been edu- 
cated at Cairo, but the generality of them in 
schools, in their own country. They are totally 
ignorant of every thin?:, but what relates imme- 
diately to the Koran. Their sect is that of the 
Iman Malek, whose tenets are held by most of 
the inhabitants of northern Africa, except the 
Egyptians. 

The revenues of Dar Fur arise from a duty" on 
all merchandise, which in many instances 
amounts to a tenth ; forfeitures, for misdemea- 
nors, which are entirely at the disposal of the 
monarch, and rigorously demanded; annual pre- 
sents from every inhabitant, according to his rank 
and fortune ; occasional presents from merchants, 
petitioners, and others ; one tenth of horses, oxen, 
sheep, or camels, exacted frora the Arabs ; an 
annual tribute of corn, from every village; and 
the tftttire produce of the western district, called 
Gebel mawa^ which ytekls an abundance of wheat, 
wild honey, and numerous articles, that are ap- 
propriated to the sultan's table. The king is 
likewise the chief merchant in the empire, and 
must consequently receive a considerable advan- 
tage from the quantities of his own merchandise, 
that are regularly carried in the caravans to 
Egypt, and are frequently bartered by his own 
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dependents against Egyptian articles in th© 
countries adjacent to Soudan. 

Such are the facts, which our author either 
related from actual observation, or received from 
persons of the most unimpeachable veracity ; but 
as every degree of intelligence, however, small, 
might probably facilitate a farther progress in 
this part of Africa, or yield some satisfaction to 
the curious reader, as relating to regions hitherto 
imperfectly described, he has presented the 
public with the following miscellaneous remarks 
on Dar Fur, and some of the adjacent countries. 

At the ceremony of leathering the kettledrum, 
the Furians are represented as practising many 
superstitious customs ; among which, they are 
said to murder a young boy and girl, in the form 
of a sacrifice. Many idols are certainly wor- 
shipped by the women of the sultan's Harem; 
and when the mountaineers are in want of rain, 
they offer a kind of sacrifice to an imaginary 
being, whom they describe as the deity of the 
mountains. 

The people of Dageou, a country on the west, 
are said to have come from the vicinity of Tunis; 
to have conquered the country, now Called Fur, 
and to have held.it in their possession, till their. 
power was exhausted, by frequent civil conten- 
tions, upon which the present rareof kings «ufc- 
ceeded. though from what origin our author could 
not possibly discover. It is said, that the people 
of Dageou had a custom of kindling a fire on the 
inauguration of their king, which was carefully 
kept up, till the hour of his death. At present 
the Furians spread the carpets of the several. 
deceased sultans before a new prince ; and from 
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the one he chuses, they venture to predict, that 
his conduct will be similar to that of its former 
possessor. 

In Kordofan, the people were governed by 
a king, named Abji Calik, whom they still regard 
with the greatest love and veneration, and who, 
during a period of fourteen years, has been always 
renowned for his justice and probity. The kings 
of Kordofan had been deputed by the Mecque 
of Sennaar, till after the death of the son of this 
celebrated prince, when it was reduced under 
the power of the Furians. 

Asnou, a country beyond Bornou, to the west- 
ward,, is reputed to produce so great an abun- 
dance "of silver, that defensive armour, constructed 
of that mt:tal, is frequently worn by the n-atives. 
The coats of mail are represented as extremely 
beautiful; and it is said that pieces arje formed 
of the same material, for the protectic^n of the 
heads and breasts of the warrior's horses* 

Dar Kulla, among the southern countries, is a 
place of great resort, to the Jelabs of jfeergoo 
arid Fur, who trade thither with salt, coppfer, Sec. 
in order to procure slaves. Twelve poulpds of 
salt is computed equivalent to the valueVof a 
male slave, and fifteen as the price of a femjak; 
if copper be the medium, two rotals are reckoyied 
eqdal to four of salt. A large sort of Venetian 
glass beads, called hoddur, are here held in gireat 
estimation, and of tin are fabricated rings/ and 
other personal ornaments. The natives arc\ de- 
scribed partly^negroes and partly of a compter 
colour; their language is nasal, yet simpile in 
its construction, and easily attained; their dlevo- 
tlon is idolatry, their persons cleanly, and tr.heir 
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suffered an untimely death, by command of 
Jezzar Pasha, of Damascus. 

Having procured two mules, for himself and 
his servant, and having obtained permission from 
the agent of the convent, to visit Jerusalem, Mr. 
Browne proceeded to Rama, distant about three 
hours, where he arrived safely, after viewing se- 
ven villages, in his way from Yaffe. 

Rama is pleasantly situated, on a good soil ; 
furnished with a spacious and well-built convent, 
©f the Franciscan order, and rendered peculiarly- 
interesting, by the proximity of some ancient 
groves of olive trees. 

Next morning, our traveller resumed feis jour- 
ney, and proceeded over a rugged, barren, and * 
mountainous country, till about sun-set, when 
he entered the gate of Jerusalem. His servant, 
having loitered behind, Was stopped by some 
wandering Arabs, thrown from his mule, and 
robbed. As the weather was intensely cold, and 
snow began to fall, the prospect of the celebrated 
city, was not then sufficiently interesting to gra- 
tify the European's expectation. It is seated on 
an eminence, and its walls, which remain tolera- 
bly perfect, and are constructed of a reddish stone,, 
form the chief object in the approach. The reli- 
gieuse of Terra Santa are possessed of great pow- 
er, and their manufacture of reliques, crucifixes, 
chaplets, &c. is in a moat flourishing state ; yet 
the church of the holy sepulchre is so shamefully t 
neglected, that the beams, said to be cedar, are 
falling to decay, and the whole roof is so materially 
injured, that the snow descends into the midst of 
the church. The Armenians have a convent, 
that is exceedingly handsome, and sufficiently 
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large, to yield accommodation for a thousand 
pilgrims. The Catholic convent has a large sub- 
terraneous cistern, which receives the snow as it 
melts from the roof and other parts, and thus 
supplies the monks with water, for a considera- 
ble part of the year. 

The Mount of dlives, on the east of the city, 
commands the best view of Jerusalem. In front 
is the chief mosque, said, by the Mahometans, 
to contain the body of Solomon. From the same 
mount may be seen, in clear weather, the Dead 
Sea, in a direction nearly south-east ; the inter- 
vening region is extremely rocky. 

The tombs of the kings are composed of hard 
rock, and embellished with Grecian sculpture. 
On the sarcophagi are numerous ornaments of 
foliage and flowers, and each apartment is se- 
cured with a heavy pannelled door, of stone. 
They are supposed to have been constructed by 
command of Herod and his successors, who sway- 
ed the sceptre of Judea ; but they are now ma- 
terially injured, by the attempts of various per- 
sons, to discover hidden treasures. 

Bethlehem is situated at the distance of six 
miles, in a beautiful country, blest with a salubri- 
ous air and abundant fertility. The water is 
conveyed in a low aqueduct, which formerly pass- 
ed to Jerusalem. The Fons Signatus is a charm- 
ing spring, yielding a constant supply to three 
large cisterns, one of which is in tolerable pre- 
servation. At a small distance from these, a 
beautiful rivulet, called the Deliciae Solomonis, 
laves the herbage of the valley, and fertilizes 
some fine gardens ; while the circumjacent soil 
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is richly clothed with an elegant assemblage of 
fig-trees, vines, and olives. 

About the same distance, towards the Wilder- 
ness, stands the convent of St. John, in the midst 
of a picturesque and highly romantic country, 
pleasantly spotted with olive tries and vineyards. 
The mode of agriculture is here extremely cu- 
rious. As the country abounds in abrupt ris- 
ings and declivities, little walls are built, for the 
purpose of sustaining the soil, and forming nar- ' 
row terraces. The earth is turned up with small 
ploughs, drawn by oxen, and it requires a dex- 
terous driver to turn his plough in such a man- 
ner as to avoid damaging the walls- The culti- 
vation is generally crowned with abundant suc- 
cess. 

Of cattle, the breed is generally small ; horses 
are very scarce; and asses, resembling those of 
Europe, are commonly used for travelling. 

The population of Jerusalem may be estimated 
at near twenty thousand souls. The government 
is in the hands of an aga, who receives his autho- 
rity from the pasha of Damascus ; his troops, how- 
ever, are so inconsiderable, that the whole of 
Palestine may be regarded as in the power of the 
Arabs. Arabic is the general language, except 
among the Greeks and Armenians. The Chris- 
tian women, who abound in the city, are distin- 
guished from the belie verb of the Koran, by white 
veils. The Mahometans indeed, wear a similar 
article of dress, but always of another colour. 

On the 2d of March, 1797, our author quitted 
Jerusalem, and after riding about three hours, 
arrived at Beneth, where he devoted the night to 
repose, and on the following day pursued his 
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route to Naplosa, the capital of the district called 
Samaria. 

This town is pleasantly situated betwen two 
hills, upon one of which is the castle. It has 
several mosques, and carries on a considerable 
trade with Damascus and the coast ; there is also 
a cotton manufacture. The government is no- 
minally vested in a person deputed from the pa- 
sha of Damascus, but in fact conducted by the 
principal inhabitants. The population is large, 
including many Jews of the Samaritan heresy ; 
but the natives are very hostile to Christians, who 
have no establishment here. The adjacent coun- 
try is agreeably diversified with hills and valleys, 
and is in general covered with vines and mulber- 
ry trees. 

During the first part of his journey from Na- 
plosa to Nazareth, Mr. Browne observes the road 
was rocky and mountainous, and he only discover- 
ed three villages in the space of as many hours ; 
but the vales were literally filled with vines, fig- 
trees, and olives, and even the rocks were frequent- 
ly shaded with a charming variety of vegetation. 
Having passed the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, 
he came to an extensive plain of excellent land, 
from whence he discovered a small fortress, 
which repulsed Jezzar Pasha, who 'undertook to 
storm it with five thousand men and some pieces 
of cannon. It contains seven round towers, and 
has two gates. The Samaritan peasants are a 
hardy* warlike race, and are usually well suppli- 
ed with arms. 

Sebaste, or Samaria, is now a contemptible, de- 
serted village. Ginea is a decent town, and Na- 
zareth is a pleasant village, situated on a gentle 
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declivity. The generality of the inhabitants are 
Christians, who have a respectable convent. At 
a small distance is Mount Tabor, from whence 
there is a charming prospect of the circumjacent 
country. 

Quitting Nazareth, our traveller proceeded for 
about six hours, over a fertile tract of land, on 
which, however, but few villages appeared, to 
the city of Acre, which he describes as tolerably 
spacious ; containing from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand individuals ; and having several public edi- 
fices. Its situation is on a promontory, near a 
small gulf, but it has no haven. In favourable 
weather, the shippping is anchored near the 
shore, but European vessels anchor opposite a 
small place, at the foot of mount Carmel, called 
Haifa, where the water is generally smooth. 
The trade of Acre is pretty considerable. Broad 
cloth, tin, lead, and other articles, are imported 
from Europe, in exchange for cotton ; and from 
Egypt there are large imports of rice. As the 
Egyptian soil; is not suited to the growth of 
cotton, this article is a staple commodity of Ly« 
bia. 

The whole appearance of the city has been re- 
cently changed by the improvements and decora- 
tions of Achmet Pasha,, who has built an ele- 
gant mosque and baths, two markets, a palace, 
and reservoirs for water. There are likewise 
three khans, or places for the reception of goods', 
and of travellers, five or six mosques, an esta- 
blishment of Franciscans, and a Greek and Ar- 
menian church. Part of a double fosse still re- 
mains, which formerly encircled the town, but is 
frequently dilapidated by the workmen, who are 
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» 
commanded to employ the materials in modern 
structures. The peculiar revenue of thespasha 
arises from an impost on wine, grain, meat, fish, 
and other articles of consumption; the other re- 
sources flowing, as usual, from the taxation of 
lands, the capitation tax on Christians, and the 
-customs- The pashalik of Damascus, however, 
produces the greatest advantages to Jezzar, who, 
by means of largesses at the Porte, contrived to 
add this to his former government. His mili- 
tarytforce was formerly estimated at twelve thou- 
sand, but at the time of our author's visit, it did 
not greatly exceed one third of that number. 
. On the 2d of April, Mr. Browne left Acre, in 
order to pursue his journey to Seide. The road 
runs near the sea-side, through a tract, that is 
-completely overrun with • thorns and thistles. 
Some few remains of antiquity were discovered, 
but they were so scattered and defaced, that it 
.was impossible to guesa their original destina- 
tion. The shore is abrupt and accompanied with 
deep water ; the villages thinly scattered over the 
face of the country, and the population very tri- 
fling. 

After sleeping at the house of a shech, in a 
small village, our author passed the sublime and 
picturesque eminence,„known by the name of the 
White Promontory. The road is here cut through 
the rock, which is of white calcareous stone, co- 
vered with bushes on the right side, but on the 
Jeft, presenting an abrupt precipice to the ocean. 
This road is ascribed, by the tradition of the 
natives, to Alexander the Great. 

The next object worthy of remark, is the Le- 
©ntis, an inconsiderable stream, and easily forda- 
l2 
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ble, at the period of our traveller's journey ; but 
in the- wet season it swells to a rapid torrent, as 
is usually the case with most of the rivers that 
descend from the mountains of Lybia to the sea. 
•Proceeding across four small streams, running 
over their beds of pure gravel, and the dry courses 
of some rivulets, Mr. Browne arrived at Tyre* 
perfectly enchanted with the bright verdure and 
elegant scenery of the adjacent country. 

The once famous and magnificent city of Tyre 
is now dwindled away into a. small assemblage 
of miserable huts, situated on the northern extre- 
mity of the isle, and affording a residence to a 
few poor fishermen, who seemed totally uncon- 
scious of the classic ground they trod. The isth- 
mus which unites it with the continent, is about 
six furlongs in length; the isle itself is of an irre- 
gular form, and does not exceed half a mile at the 
broadest part. The circumference of the ancient 
city could not, therefore, exceed twelve furlongs. 
The isle is now entirely destitute of vegetation, 
nor were any fragments of antiquity discovered, 
except three mutilated columns of granite. South- 
ward of the isthmus were observed, on the land 
side, some remains of an aqueduct, that formerly 
supplied this city with water; a cistern, some- 
what resembling those of. the Fons Signatus; and 
a fountain, that rises with sufficient strength to % 
turn a mill. 

Pursuing his route over a narrow plain, by the 
sea-shore, our author arrived at Seide, the an- 
cient Sidon, about sun-set. This is a larger town 
than Acre, blest by nature with a salubrious air 
and pleasant situation. The castle, built by the 
celebrated Fakr el Din, is surrounded by the 
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crater, and the magnificent palace, which he erect- 
ed in the Italian style, is now entirely ruinous 
There was formerly a convenient port, formed by 
a ridge of rocks; but it was filled up by command 
of the emir, to prevent the Turkish vessels from 
entering. The sea here evidently encroaches on 
the land, as a large tesseiated pavement of va- 
riegated marbles, representing a horse, festoon*, 
&c. still remains close- to the sea, on the northern 
extremity of the city. Several granite columns 
are worked into the walls, and some of them are 
fixed as posts on the bridge leading to the fort. 
A part of the city \yall still remains, with one 
gate, in the vicinity of which is a small, square 
building, that contains the tombs of the emirs of 
the Druses, who died when Seide was in their 
possession. The castle of St. Louis was seen by 
our author, who observes, that it commands the 
city from an adjacent eminence on the south. 

The rent of houses, and the mode of living, are 
much cheaper at Seide, than at Acre, and the 
government milder, so that strangers are not 
liable to be insulted. The town is completely 
encompassed with gardens, that produce an 
abundance of mulberry trees. Silk is the chief 
commodity of traffic. A considerable commerce 
was formerly carried on with Marseilles, but ill 
consequence of a disagreement between Pasha 
Jezzar and some French factors, it has been 
annihilated. ' ' 

From Seide, our author made an excursion, on 
the 6th of April, to visit the district of Kesrawan, 
where he arrived after a ride of about four hours, 
having travelled over a rugged ascending road, 
till he reached the convent of Mochaulus, which 
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is pleasantly situated in a romantic country) about 
half way up the acclivity. 

Next morning he visited a qonvent of Maro- 
nitea in Kesrawan, where the neighbouring 
mountains are richly embellished with lofty firs; 
clothed with innumerable herbs and odoriferous 
shrubs ; and studded with flowers, whose colours 
might vie with those of the rain-bow. Myrtles 
and lavender grow wild upon these eminences, 
and the rose of Jericho adorns the banks* Of the 
rivulets, while the valleys are planted with a pro- 
fusion of vines and mulberry trees ; and corn and 
lentils are produced in surprising abundance. 
The convent commands a capital prospect of 
Seide, the sea and the adjacent coast. 

The christians possess much greater indulgence 
"in Kesrawan than in other places, and are even 
permitted to announce the commencement of di- 
vine service by ringing of bells. The Maronite 
Monks are by no means idle, as they serve them- 
selves in the various capacities of cooks, carpen- 
ters, taylors, gardeners, Sec. each having his 
distinct province. 

Having satisfied his curiosity at Kesrawan, Mr. 
Browne returned to Seide, and on the 9th of 
April, set out for .Beirut, the ancient Birytus, 
where he arrived, after crossing a tract of deep 
sand, and passing two rivers, one of which was 
the Darner, or ancient Tamyras. 

Notwithstanding the shameful neglect and mu- 
tilation of the fine' groves at Beirut, since the 
death of Fakr el Din, emir of the Druses, who 
evidently delighted in its improvement, the ap- 
proach is even now grandef to -this town than to 
any other on the coast of Lybia. The city itself 
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is of small dimensions, and was unwalled till it 
was assaulted by the Russians, when Jezzar built 
the walls, with sjeveral towers, to give it a formi- 
dable appearance; but this defence is extremely 
slight, and the flatness of the situation is also a 
great disadvantage. It has a good and commo- 
dious wharf, and European vessels cast anchor in 
the summer near a small point of land, that runs 
into the sea before the city, and is denominated 
Beirut Point; but in the winter they prefer an 
anchorage in a sort of gulf, towards the north, 
which is sheltered by the mountain from the 
strong winds, and is reputed exceedingly secure. 
The staple commodity of the country is raw silk, 
exported to Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, and Eu- 
rope. A pottery is also established, from whence 
jars and jugs are carried to all parts of the coast ; 
and, from the peculiar nature of the clay, are 
3ifcld in the highest estimation. Provisions are 
rather dear; the fish is superior to that of Seide, 
and the red wine of Libanus, which is brought 
here, is tolerably good ; but, as it cannot be trans- 
ported from the mountain, without a licence 
from the custom-house, it is much dearer than 
formerly. Its present price, however, is only 
equivalent to 41. sterling per cwt. 

The suburbs of Beirut are nearly as extensive 
as the city itself, consisting of beautiful gardens, 
adorned with a profusion of figs s olives, and other 
fruit trees, and supplied with houses for the resi- 
dence of the proprietors. Mr. Browne, however, 
-was unable to find any of the gardens and apart- 
ments formed by Fakr el Din, on the European 
principle, or any of those statues, which that mu- 
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nificent improver's residence in Italy had enabled 
hinvto collect. 

"On the 22d of April, our author visited a plea-* 
sant village, called Antura, on' Mount Libanus, 
having passed a considerable stream", denominated 
.the Nahr Beirut, which is the famous river of 
Adonis, so exquisitely described by Milton. In 
the vicinity of Antura is a convent of nuns; and 
the dress of the Christians, in this part of the 
country, seems perfectly unrestrained, as they 
adorn their turbans with various colours, even 
with green, which is accounted sacred by file 
Mussulmen. They are likewise freely indulged 
in the exercise of their religion ; but despotism 
appears so natural to the clime, that those who 
live under Christian governors, complain of an 
equal oppression with persons who are subject to 
the Turks. " The poor people," says our au- 
thor, " are fleeced by the shechs,and the shechs 
themselves are fleeced by the pasha Jezzar. 

From hence Mr. Browne made a little excur- 
sion to Harife*, the residence of the Maronite 
patriarch, and returned to Beirut. He then 
joined a party of disbanded soldiers, and pro- 
ceeded in their company towards Tripoli, over a 
tract of country that is noted for an excellent 
production of tobacco. 

On the third day he arrived at the place of 
destination, which he describes as a large city, 
situated about twelve furlong, from the sea. 
The houses are well built, and the generality of 
the streets are paved. On the highest ground, 
towards the south, is the castle, formerly posses- 
sed by the earls of Tripoli; it is a large, strong 
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edifice, and commands a partial view of Mount 
Libanus,. The population is estimated, by our 
author, at sixteen thousand individuals, among 
whom are some of the richest and most respectk- 
ble Mahometan merchants in the empire. This 
city is the seat of a pasha, and, together with 
Damascus, Acre*, and Aleppo, constitutes the 
only four pashaliks of Lybia. That of Tripoli, 
is the "smallest in power and territory. Vessels 
anchor near the shore, and are sheltered from 
thflfe fury of the winds by a ridge of rocks, but 
the situation is deemed rather insecure. The 
gardens in the neighbourhood are well stocked 
with mulberry and other fruit trees; but, owing 
to a considerable quantity of stagnant water, the 
air is very unhealthy. The chief article of 
commerce is silk ; and the miri, or public revenue, 
paid to Constantinople, is about 10001. sterling 
per annum. 

Quitting Tripoli, on the 30th of April, our 
author continued his rout to Ladakia, the ancient 
Laodicea, built by Seleucus Nicanor, in honour 
of his mother. The first appearance of the city 
was extremely melancholy, as exhibiting the 
ravages of an earthquake, which, in thejfear 1796, 
had shaken a great part of , its buildings to the 
earth, and swept numbers of the inhabitants.- to 
an untimely grave. It is situated in an extensive 
plain, "is unwalled> and only paved in part; but 
the streets are perfectly clean ; the air is salub- 
rious and the fragrance of the surrounding gar- 
dens delightful. The town contains eight 
mosques, and has a convenient port, across the 
entrance of which is a bar of sand. The govern- 
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* . 

V&ent is in the hands of a deputy, sent thither by 
the pasha of Tripoli. 

On the 5th of May, Mr. Browne departed for 
Aleppo,, in company with four other persons, and 
on the second day passed through one of the most 
picturesque countries that he had ever seen. in. 
the whole course of his travels, and which pre* 
sented a*cene 

Where round the lofty rock's majestic brow, 
Luxuriant foliage twines, and flowrets blow. « 
Amidst the clifts, unnumber'd shrubs appear; * 
Or murm'ring riv'lets soothe the trav'Uer's ears 
'Whilst aromatic herbs perfume the gale, 
And vines and olives crown the fertile vale. 

Smith. 

The following day was occupied in traversing ' 
another romantic district, and the travellers pass- 
ed the night in the open air, at Shawr, in the 
vicinity of the majestic river Orontes. The 
town of Shawr is populous, and has a good cara- 
vansera, originally designed for the accommoda- 
tion of the caravan, which rests there in its 
journey from Constantinople to Mecca. At a 
small distance is a good stone bridge, consisting 
of seven arches. 

Continuing their-route, the travellers arrived 
©n the fifth day at the village of Keftin, re- 
markable for the number of its pigeon houses, 
which supply the country even to Aleppo/ The 
natives are a sect 'ef pretended Mahometans; 
but, when in company with Christians, thejaaffect 
to approve of their religion. Their women are 
fair, and tolerably featured; they go unveiled, 
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and at Martrawin, which is not far distant, they 
are introduced, by their friends, to the notice of 
strangers. The circumjacent fields are extreme- 
ly rich in soil, and yield a great abundance of 
wheat and barley. 

From hence our author proceeded for about 
eight hours, when he came within view of Alep- 
po, and in about two hours more arrived at that 
magnificent city. * 

Aleppo is well built, and paved with stone; 
the site is rocky and unequal ; a number of tall 
cypress trees, contrasted with the white minarets 
of the mosques, give it a most picturesque ap- 
pearance, and the gardens chiefly produce 
pistachios. The houses are clean, substantial, 
and commodious. The people are distinguished 
"by an air of affected politeness, seldom found in 
the other lowns of Lybia; and even their dialect 
has its characteristic marks. The population 
and buildings are apparently on the increase ; 
but, in proportion as the capital is augmented, 
the surrounding villages are gradually deserted. 

The she reefs, or descendants of Mahomet, 
here form a considerable faction, consisting of 
all ranks, from the highest iman to the most 
obscure peasant. Their number is, computed, 
by our author, at near sixty thousantHndividuals. 
The Janizaries, who form an opposite faction, 
are greatly superior in courage, but little ac- 
quainted with the use of arms, or the manoeuvres 
of a battle. The force of the two parties is 
therefore nearly balanced, and many disputes 
arise* for offices of profit and authority, which 
usually end in'bloodshed. 

VOL. XXIII. M 
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The manufactures of -silk and cotton are in a 
flourishing condition, and yield an excellent 
subsistence both to Mahometans and Christians. 
Large caravans frequently arrive at Aleppo with 
coffee, from Mocca; cherry-tree pipes, and 
tobacco, from Persia ; and muslins, shawls, Sec. 
from India. 

Besides the above mentioned manufactures of 
Aleppo, £nd the productions of the circumjacent 
country, which are regularly exported, <© Eu- 
rope, three or four caravans, laden with pista- 
chio nuts, and other articles of merchandSe, 
proceed annually through Anatolia, to Constan- 
tinople. A commercial intercourse is also main- 
tained with Antiocb* Damascus, Lodakia, Tri- 
poli, and the eastern towns in the vicinity of the - 
Euphrates. 

• At a small distance from the Antioch gate, 
are the quarries, which supplied the stone for 
the erection of the city. On both sicfes of a 
road, cut through the solid rock, are seen the 
mouths of several caverns, from whence a num- 
ber of passages branch out in various directions. 
It seems probable, that these quarries were de- 
signed by the native artificers for some useful 
purpose, as several rough columns and perpen- 
dicular shafts are left, which admit some portion 
of light ; and the walls are hewn to a greater 
degree of smoothness than is usually seen in 
tfUch places. They have been evidently occupied 
afterwards, a* marks of fire, mangers for horses, 
and burial places, may be clearly discovered. 
Probably they afforded a retreat to the disbanded 
Dellis, who have been frequently known to as- 
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sault and sometimes murder the unsuspecting 
.passenger. Without the city there is a large 
cemetery, where Mr. Browne discovered the 
tomb of an Englishman, inscribed with the date 
1613* 

The price of provisions has increased greatly 
within a few years. Meat is good and plentiful. 
Offish there are none, but a few eels, found in a 
small fiver, called the Coik, which descends 
from Aintap, and after passing through the city, 
is lost in a marsh on the west. Wine is ex- 
tremely dear, as none is produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At Aleppo, our author witnessed an illumina- 
tion of the mosques on Thursday night, to usher 
in the Mahometan sabbath ; a practice unknown 
at Cairo, and other cities of the south. The 
dress of the natives approximates to that of Con* 
stantinqple, rather than to that of Egypt and 
Southern Lybia. In wet weather a kind of pat- 
ten is worn by persons of both sexes, but its 
shape is disagreeable to the eye, and its noise 
on the pavement insufferable to the ear. The 
women of Aleppo are rather masculine, and of 
brown complexions. 

On the 11 th of June, our author recommenced 
his journey, and after traversing a country sown 
with hashish, a kind of flax, and passing the 
Orontes," at a ferry, he arrived at Antioch, on 
the 14th, which he thus describes at the period 
I of his visit. 

L Antioch, now called Antaki, is governed by a 
[inohassel, who receives his appointment from 
J Constantinople. The walls are extensive, run- 
ning from the river Orontes, foe southern boun* 
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dary of the city, up to the summit of the moun- 
tain. They are substantially built, and are flanked 
with several towers. A bridge is erected over 
the river, which meanders through a fertile 
valley; and a large castle on the mountain, now 
much dilapidated, commands an extensive pros- 
pect of the country. The situation of Antioch 
is superior, in all respects, to that of Aleppo ; 
the air is more salubrious ; it is well" supplied 
with wine from the mountain, and a variety of 
sea fish ; and the mouth of the river forms a 
convenient haven for small vessels. The length 
of the plain of Antioch is computed at about ten 
miles and a half, the* width six miles ; the lan- 
guage generally spoken by the inhabitants, is the 
Turkish. 

From hence Mr. Browne made an excursion 
to Suade*4, the ancient Seleucia, at the distance 
of four hours from Antioch ; the intervening 
road is agreeably diversified with hill and dale? 
and the country richly embroidered with a pro- 
fusion of flowering and odoriferous plants; as 
myrtles, oleanders, cyclamens, &c. yet the popu- 
lation is apparently very small. After crossing 
four rapid and translucent streams, that run into 
the Orontes, our author obtained a night's lodg- 
ing in a garden of mulberries, which served to 
furnish a livelihood for the numerous family of 
a hospitable native. 

Seleucia presents to the contemplative mind a 
striking idea of the immense labour used by its 
former possessors, to render it convenient for the 
purposes of traffic, though it is now shamefully 
neglected by its present masters. One large gate, 
of the Doric order, still remains entire, near a 
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rock, that has been hewn out into, several apart- 
ments. Some portion likewise remains of the 
substantial wall, which defended Selucia to- 
wards the sea. Though the port be at present 
dry, the sand in the bottom is not higher than 
the surface of the sea* It is formed by a mole 
of large stones, and must consequently have been 
commodious and secure, though of small dimen- • 
sion&v Towards the north was, observed a curi- 
ous passage in the rock, leading by a gentle de- 
clivity from the summit of the mountain to- the 
brink of the river. Its length is above six hun- 
dred common paces, its height from thirty to 
fifty feet, and its breadth about twenty feet. A 
streamlet of pure water runs down its side from 
the mountain to Seleucia, and the upper pari of 
the rock is full of artificial excavations. Towards 
the sea there are" some catacombs, ornamented 
with mouldings, cornices, and pilasters. 

Our traveller now returned to Antioch, and 
from thence proceeded safely to Aleppo, not- 
withstanding the caravans are frequently attack- 
ed by two wandering tribes, called the Kurd 3 and 
the Turcomans, who usually pass the winter in 
the plains of Antioch, and during the summer 
infest the vicinity of Anatolia. 

On the 23d of July, Mr. Browne set out with 
the caravan for Damascus, where he arrived, af- 
ter a journey of about fifteen days. The ap- 
proach to the city is very remarkable, being em- 
bellished for several miles with a number of gar- 
dens, and then by a paved way, of considerable 
length.- The situation of Damascus is in an ex- 
tensive plain, adorned with trees, flowers, Sec. to 
the length of nine miles, and the breadth of more 
m 2 
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tnan.four miles and a half. The walls are of a 
circular form, ancient, and strong, out not very • 
lofty. • They are furnished with nine gates, and 
near the] mountain are some Saracenic remains 
of a mosque and palace, bearing several inscrip- 
tions in the Coptic character- 
Damascus is the seat of a considerable trade, 
and its manufactures, consisting of silk and cot- 
ton, afford employment and support to a^great 
number of Mussulmen and Christians* Much 
soap is also made, and carried to Egypt 9nd va- 
rious parts of Lybia. Such European articles as 
are used by the orientals, are brought from Seide, 
Beirut, and Tripoli, by the regular caravans. 
From Persia and the east, shawls, muslins, and 
the rich fabrics of Surat, are conveyed by the 
caravans of Bagdad. Formerly the Damascenes 
were extremely adverse to maritime commerce, 
and it is but lately that they have been persuaded 
to transport their merchandise by sea to, Con- 
stantinople. 

Among a number of eleemosynary establish- 
ments in the city, #ie most remarkable is one, 
constructed by command of Sultan Selim, for the 
reception of strangers, th#ugh at present \t is ap- 
propriated to other purposes* The building con- 
sists of a large quadrangle, lined with a colo- 
nade, and roofed with a succession of small domes. 
The adjoining mosque is a magnificent edifice, 
coverec£.\vith a cupola ; it has two minarets, and 

'*«5 entrance is supported by four beautiful co- 
foS of red granite. The apartments are nu- 
purpvand the kitchen, on the side opposite to 

-. neglec\e, is perfectly consonant with the gra 
of ^enu 
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The Damascenes have been formerly noted 
for their intolerant behaviour to Franks, but this 
was not experienced by our author, who describes 
tbem as a sober, industrious, and unassuming 
people. The women and children are generally 
fair, and well featured* The female dress is 
much the same with that of Constantinople. The 
population may be estimated at two hundred 
thousand souls. 

Exclusive of contingencies and arbitrary ex- 
actions, the land-tax and the jizie constitute the 
only resource in the province of Damascus ; the 
miri, or public revenue, may probably amount to 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling. The pa- 
shalik is the first in Asia ; the city is divided in- 
to twenty-three districts, each of which is under 
its distinct magistrate. The shops in the exten- 
sive bazars are all furnished with every species of 
merchandise, and both the population and trade 
are gradually increasing, under the government 
of a just and equitable pasha. 

On the departure of the sacred caravan from 
Damascus, the pasha is rendered accountable for 
its safety : and when he receives the senjak she- 
riff or ensign of the prophet, from the governor 
of the castle, he is obliged to give a writing, be- 
fore witnesses, in which he engages to bring it 
back. When he approaches the city, on his re- 
turn, a messenger is sent to Constantinople, with 
water from the famous well Zemzem, in tl* vici- 
nage of MtLca, and dates from Medine*, which 
are presented to the emperor on his visiting the 
mosque. The vizir then presents a list of pashas 
for the ensuing year, and the firmans are made 
out in due form. 
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On the day after his arrival, our author wit- 
nessed the entrance of the grand caravan from 
Mecca, when some of the most wealthy pilgrims 
were carried in litters, but the greater number 
rode in panniers, placed on the back of camels. 
The street, which was several miles long, was 
* completely lined with spectators, who had assem- 
bled, some with anxiety to see their friends, 
others to gratify their curiosity, and a third part 
impressed wUh reverence for the sacred proces- 
sion* 

The ensuing Saturday presented a still grander 
scene to the European, viz. the entrance of the 
pasha of Damascus, who is always the chief of 
the caravan by office. It entered the city in the 
following manner : three hundred dellis, or ca- 
valry, mounted on Arabian horses ; fifteen men 
seated on dromedaries, with musquetoons; or 
large carabines; some great officers, well mounted 
and elegantly clothed ; part of the pasha of Tri- 
poli's Janizaries, followed by the pasha himself, 
with his officers, and the remainder of his guard. 
Next advanced the tatiarawan of the Damascene 
pasha, another troop of four hundred dellis, a 
body of thirty musquetooners, and one hundred 
and fifty Albanians in uniform, before whom was 
borne the standard of Mahomet, composed of 
green silk, with sentences of the Koran embroi- 
dered in gold, and the magnificent canopy 
brought from Mecca, attended by a strong party 
of foot guards. Then came the pasha's three tails 
consisting of white horses, richly caparisoned, 
and each bearing a silver target and a sabre ; six 
^d dromedaries, in elegant housings ; these were 
lowed by the chief personages of the citji 
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among whom were the aga of the Janizaries, the 
governor of the castle, and the mohassel. The 
rear was then brought up by the pasha of Da- 
mascus, dressed in a habit of green ck>th, adorned 
with the fur of a black fox, and accompanied by 
his two sons, who, like himself, were mounted on 
the finest steeds of Arabia- Upwards of a hun- 
dred camels were employed in bearing the tents 
and baggage of the pasha, and the whole pro- 
cession passed without the least noise or -distur- 
bance* to the great credit of the spectators, whose 
usual repast had been delayed several hours in 
consequence of their curiosity. 

Quitting Damascus, on the 16lh of August, 
Mr. Browne set out for Balbec, or Heliopolis, 
with only one attendant. After passing through 
a district, finely adorned with vines and fig-trees, 
he reached the convent of Seidnaia, which com- 
mands an excellent view of Damascus and the 
surrounding plain. From thence he proceeded 
through the village of Malula, (which contains a 
convent, said to have been erected in the time 
of Justinian,} to Yebrud, the ancient Jebruda, 
where the inhabitants are chiefly Mussulmen. 
He now travelled in company with a Greek 
bishop to a small town, on the north of the wood 
called Mara, from whence he proceeded under 
the Dahr el Chur, said to be the highest sum- 
mit of the Anti-Libanian mountains, and, on the 
20th, arrived at Balbec, after descending, for 
nearly three hours, through a teep and rugged 
glen, in the mountain. 

From the high grounds our author had a 
complete view of Balbec, but as he observed no- 
thing particular to add to the description of for- 
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mer travellers, he is silent upon that subject, and. 
hastens to inform us, that he proceeded to the 
town of Zahhle\ pleasantly situated among the 
mountains, «nd embellished with a great abun- 
dance of Lombardy poplars. It is divided into 
five districts, each having its separate shecb, who 
is tributary to the emir of the Druses. One of 
the chief articles of cultivation is tobacco. A 
rivulet, that descends from the adjacent rock, 
turns tie mills and fertilizes the soil. The air 
is salubrious, and the population, chiefly consist- 
ing of Christians, is sufficiently large to send 
forth seven hundred warriors to the field of battle. 
In the vicinity of Zahhle* is a structure, called 
the tomb of Noah: its length is about sixty 
feet, which the orientals suppose to have beea 
the stature of Noah; and it is apparently the 
remains - of an aqueduct. The pilgrims, .who 
formerly visited a neighbouring mosgue, were, 
extremely numerous^ and the religious revenue 
is said to amount to three hundred purses annu- 
ally. 

After a wearisome progress, of two days, over' 
the ridge of the mountains, our author visited 
the convent of St. John, where a printing office 
is' established ; but, owing to the high price of 
paper, and the little demand for books, he found 
the press was stopped. 

At Zibdane*, on his return, he observed a gate 
of Grecian architecture, and from thence pursu- 
ing his route through a fertile valley, intersected 
by the river Barade, he re-entered Damascus, of 
which, he says, in addition to his former remarks, 
"The houses are remarkably large and commo- 
dious, and the furniture of the more opulent. 
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comprising sopha*,of the richest silk, embroider* 
td with pearl, mirrors, Persian carpets, fee is 
generally worth from five thousand to twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. The inhabitants 
are well supplied with water, and the fruit trees, 
in the vicinage, are so abundant, that even those 
which die are sufficient to yield plenty of fuj&l for 
the city, while the others, that are cut down, ' 
are appropriated to the purpose of building, to- 
gether with the walnut tree and the Loiribardy 
poplar." _ 

On the 7th of October, Mr. Browne set out 
on his return to Aleppo, where ne arrived, after 
a journey of twelve days, having observed, in 
the course of his route, that almost every town 
and village was provided with a market, though 
the caravanseras were all in a ruinous condition. 
From Aleppo our author set out on the 21st 
of October, in order to proceed through Anatolia 
to Constantinople. The direct road lies through 
fieilan, Adene, Konia, Kutahia, and Bursa ; but, 
as the pasha of Be i I an was in a state of rebellion, 
the caravan was constrained to turn to the north- 
east, and take an unusual route through the 
cities of Aintap, Kaisaria, and Angora. On the 
30th they arrived at Aintap, which our author 
describes as a large place, inhabited promiscu- 
ously by Mahometans and Christians. It has a 
fortress and a garrison of Janizaries. There 
are five principal mosques, a castle built on an 
artificial elevation, and a large burying ground, 
which 9 at a distance, resembles an extensive 
suburb. The houses are built of stone. The 
chief commerce is leather and raw hides, cot- 
tons, «nd various coloured woolens. The lan- 
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guage is the Turkish, and the government is 
rested in a metsellim, who carries his authority 
from Constantinople* 

After a progress of several days, our author 
ascended Mount Taurus, now denominated £a- 
run. It is a chain of high rocks, running from 
easfcto west, chiefly inhabited by the Kd'rds, and 
^yielding a retreat, in the summer season, to the 
Turcomans, who then retire hither from the plain 
of Aitioch. Several thousand acres, on the 
mountains, abound with large cedars, savings, 
and junipers. The bases of the hills generally 
consist of tufa, and they are frequently intersect- 
ed by streamlets of the purest water. 

Descending from Mount Taurus, they arrived 
at an extensive plain, watered by $ie river Sanis, 
and surrounded with mountains. Here they 
visited the town of Bostan, where the natives, 
like the generality of Anatolians, form a striking 
contrast to tfye more polished inhabitants of 
Lybia* The women are of fair and -florid com- 
plexions, but rather ungraceful in their motions 
and formation. They usually shelter their faces, 
from the sun and rain, by broad, flat pieces of 
metal, placed upon the head, and fastened with 
strings under the chin. The mpre opulent have 
theirs of silver, the others are of copper. Ex- 
clusive of this curious ornament, the common 
dress is a short jacket and fringed turban. Here 
our author noticed some small, two^wheeled 
carts, drawn by two oxen. " The wheels," says 
he, '• are solid, and the axle turns with theni» 
consequently their progress is sufficiently noisy*" 
• From hence, to Kaisaria, the country is plain, 
but thinly inhabited and ill cultivated. Adjoin- 
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ing th$ city there are, however, some productive 
fields, and the Lombardy poplar is again seen in 
great abundance. 

Kaisaria is situated on the south side of a fer- 
tile plain, well watered by the Yermok and some 
rills, and containing a tolerable number of inha- 
bitants. The city is surrounded by walls, which 
are, however, much dilapidated. The govern* 
ment is in the hands of a mitsellim, appointed 
from Constantinople. Great quantities of timber 
are transported from hence to various parts, and 
our author observed great numbers of black 
buffaloes, and large shaggy camels, that are bred 
by the Turcomans* 

Proceeding over a plain, that is nearly inun- 
dated by th& v riven Tumm, and crossing a bridge 
* over a, rapid, but apparently shallow, stream, 
supposed one of the branches of the Halys, Mr. 
Browne reached Angora, on the 2 2d of Novem- 
ber, about 'two hours before sun set. 

This city, which is situated upon an eminence, 
near a small river, has a striking and agreeable ' 
appearanee at a distance* It has been surround- 
ed with a substantial wall, in some places appa- - 
rently double ; marks of a ditch are also clearly 
visible. The castle is very ancient, and may 
originally have been deemed impregnable, as it' 
is erected on a high, perpendicular rock. A chain 
of outworks occupies all the elevated ground to 
a considerable extent. Our. traveller passed three 
gates, on two of which he discovered some im- 
perfect Greek inscriptions. On the north-west, 
are said to be remains of an amphitheatre, but 
circumstances precluded him from visiting them. 
There are also some ruins of a magnificent curia', 

vol. xxm. n 
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of Corinthian architecture, and marked with so- 
veral inscriptions highly complimentary to the 
Emperor Augustus, in whose time the building 
was constructed. 

The trade of Angora chiefly consists of yarn 
for shalloons and the native manufacture of stuffs. 
They likewise make shawls of goat's hair, that 
tore equal in width and quality to theKashmirian; 
but the manufacturers are unable to work flowers 
in them* Good cloth was formerly fabricated, 
but this branch of business wa$ soon abandoned 
for want of due encouragement. • Large quanti- 
ties of opium are cultivated in this part of Ana- 
tolia, and wax is exported to various quarters. 

The city itself is described, by our traveller, 
as one of the neatest he had evor visited; its 
streets are paved with large granite, but without 
foot-paths, and it is completely surrounded by 
mountains. There are, however, numerous 
gardens in the neighbourhood, that produce an 
abundance of fruits, particularly excellent pears, 
which are sometimes sent as presents to Con- 
stantinople. The esculent plants are merely 
- sufficient for the consumption of the citizens; 
and corn is purchased at other places, as the 
land is employed to greater advantage in the 
cultivation of pasturage for tfie goats. 

Quitting Angora, on the 16th of November, 
our author proceeded through Kostabec, Tour- 
bali, and Yeywa, to Ismit,or Nikmid, the ancient 
Nicomeclia, a- large maritime town, built on the 
side of a hill, to the east of an extensive plain* 
It is paved, but extremely dirty, and the houses 
are built of wood. Almost every habitation has 
a garden attached to it. The khan is neat, but 
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not very spacious. The adjacent mountains are 
very lofty, and a long bridge leads from the town 
over a marshy land, near the river Sakaria, which 
disembogues itself into the Black Sea. A great 
number of Greeks were observed among the in- 
habitants. 

From hence Mr. Browne departed, on the 7th 
of December, and, after passing along the shore** 
till the morning of the 9th, when he arrived at 
Scutari, he continued his progress immediately 
to Constantinople, where he found a new insti- 
tution had been, recently ordained by the reign- 
ing sultan, who, finding his soldiers unable to 
cope with those of Russia, had, with the assist- 
ance of the French, founded a regular corps, of 
about one thousand infantry, clothed in a tighter 
dress than formerly, supplied by government 
with muskets and bayonets, and furnished by 
the French with some brass field pieces, batter- 
ing cannon, and flying artillery. 

After correcting the police of the capital, Sul- 
tan Selim turned his attention to the encourage- 
ment of literature among his subjects, and has 
accordingly revived the mathematical school, 
restored the printing office, and given an estab- 
lishment to an engraver on copper. In the 
mathematical and marine school, a substantial 
and commodious edifice, there is an abundance 
of every thing except books and instruments. 
There are, however, professors who meet and 
smoke a social pipe, and thus the end of the in- 
stitution is considered as fully answered. Such 
is the Qpn3equence of the sultan's ignorance of 
the world, which led him to suppose that, his 
commands could inspire genius, and that a pen- 
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sion could confer capacity. A new Arabic type 
was casting for the printing office, but whether 
the improvement of the type may tend to diffuse 
substantial knowledge, among the Turks, is a 
question not" easily answered. The subjects 
given for engravings are, the armillary sphere, 
some plans of Fortification, the box compass, 8tc. 

Among a variety of public libraries the most 
elegant is that of Raghib Pasha, formerly grand 
vizier, but whose head was devoted a sacrifice to 
the envy of the sultan. This edifice is erected 
in the middle of a square court, consisting en- 
tirely of marble. The tomb of Raghib Pasha, 
adorned with gilt brass, forms the centre of the 
library. Around are elegant carpets and 
cushions, for the readers, and numerous books 
on all subjects; but chiefly theology. The light 
is well disposed, the place perfectly quiet) and 
constantly attended by a librarian, so that our 
author observes he never saw a building or insti- 
tution more complete of the kind. 

Fronting the street, there is a school, founded 
by the same pasha. It is a convenient room, of 
thirty-five feet long and a proportionate width, 
about a hundred boys are here instructed in 
reading, penmanship, and the more simple parts 
of the Mahometan theology. A young English- 
man, who has lately embraced the faith of their 
pretended prophet, is now established in the city, 
and has undertaken to read lectures upon mathe- 
matical subjects. There is a considerable mar- 
ket for books, consisting of numerous shops well 
supplied. 

Strata of coal are found at about four hoars 
distance, on the European side; but it is difficult 
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to Work, on account of the sandy soil, which is 
apt to fall in* The mine has lately been neglect- 
ed. 

Previous to his departure, our author visited 
a Greek printing house, conducted by an Ar- 
menian. The press was then employed in print- 
ing a small exhortation in the Greek language, 
written by the patriarch of Jerusalem, against the 
prevailing tenets of deism and atheism; they 
throw off about a thousand sheets a day. 

The Turkish ladies, in fine weather, imitate 
the European custom of taking the air; but as 
their faces are veiled, and they are likewise con- 
cealed in small latticed waggons, they are con- 
sequently unable to attract the admiration of the 
other sex by a display of their charms. One of 
the sultanas, sister of the monarch, has lately 
commanded a villa to be built on the Bosphorus, 
partly in the Chinese and partly in the European 
style. 

The navy has been considerably improved by 
some French ship-builders. It now amounts to 
fifteen vessels, fit for service, and of considerable 
force. 

Between the city and Adrianople, the country 
is entirely plain, and the capital, on the land side, 
is capable of repulsing a victorious army. On 
the other side, the forts are defended by the un- 
certainty of the winds and channels. 

Having satisfied his curiosity with respect to 
this famous city, and made such remarks in the 
course of his observations as we have laid before 
our readers, Mr. Browne proceeded to Walla- 
chia,from whence he travelled through Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, Potsdam, Berlin, and Ham- 
x 3 
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burgh, and on the 16th of September, 1798, he 
arrived in London, after devoting near seven 
years to a toilsome and perilous research, which 
reflects the highest honour upon his abilities, 
prudence, and perseverance, and which must 
ever rank high among the generous efforts of 
Europeans. 



TRAVELS 

IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT, 

BY M. SONNINI, 

PERFORMED IN THE YEARS 1777 AND 1778. 



WHILE contemplating the writings of nu- 
merous travellers, who, at various times, and in 
different parts of the globe, have devoted the best 
of their abilities to the general instruction of 
mankind, and the more immediate satisfaction 
of their countrymen, we feel a peculiar pleasure 
in presenting to our readers those of Sonnini, 
which, for their undoubted veracity, interesting 
remarks, and artless, yet elegant descriptions, 
have been justly appreciated by the sons of France, 
and cordially welcomed to the British shore, by a 
generous race of men, who are ever ready to re- 
ward the exertions of merit with immortal ap- 
plause. 

The French government, having appointed M. 
Tott inspector of the ports of the Levant and 
Barbary, and commanded a vessel to be fitted out 
for his passage thither, from Toulon, our author 
received orders to embark on board that ship, 
and to follow its destination. He accordingly 
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Stopping at Cassis, on his return to Marseilles, 
our traveller observed two manufactories, for the 
working and polishing of coral, which is usually 
carried to the African coast, there to be given in 
exchange for slaves- The vineyards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cassis produce a white wine, of an 
excellent quality. 

As M. Sonnini understood at Marseilles, that 
the frigate, then equipping at Toulon, would 
not be completely ready for some time, he un- 
dertook an excursion into Languedoc, with the 
secretary of M. Tott. In the environs of Cette, 
and along the coast, he collected a variety of vol- 
canic matter and marine productions; at Bala- 
ruc, they visited the baths ; at Frontignan, they 
amused themselves with a view of the famous 
vineyards, and from thence proceeded along the 
finest road in France, to Montpelier. This plea- 
sant ramble, however, had taken up so much 
time, that it was requisite to revisit the coast of 
Provence, whither they resolved to return by s^a^. 
they accordingly agreed for their passage with 
the master of a tartan, then in the port of Cette, 
and were waiting at the inn, for the hour of de- 
parture, when they were abruptly told, that the 
commandant of the town was highly offended 
at their conduct, in presuming to leave the port 
without his consent ; that he was particularly in- 
censed against Sonnini, from whom, as an officer, 
he expected the ceremony of a visit; and that 
he now requested them to repair to his house, 
where several other persons, who designed to 
take their passage in the same tartan, were al- 
ready assembled. In consequence of this curi- 
ous message, our author and his companion 
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waited upon M. QueVelle, officer of invalids 
and commandant of Cette, who, on their arrival, 
informed our traveller, that he was much sur- 
prised at his neglect, and observed, that he should 
certainly have invited him to partake of his soup, 
had he thought proper to pay him a visit. Son- 
nini briefly answered* that, as a stranger* a tra- 
veller, and officer, who did not belong* to the 
army, he must implore forgiveness for his ignor- 
ance of the commandant's existence, whose soup 
was by no means the object of his researches. 

Evidently disconcerted at the conclusion of 
this pointed answer, M. QueYelle told him, he 
was at liberty to depart, whenever he thought 
proper, and then turning, with an air of affected 
dignity towards the other travellers, he com- 
manded them to go about their business, as he 
had no concern with them. Our author and his 
companions accordingly proceeded towards their 
jittlf vessel, greatly amused with this ludicrous 
adventure, which appeared so analogous to the 
name of the commandant. 

On the 26th of April 1777, our author sailed 
from the road of Toulon, in the Atalante frigate ; 
but, the wind proving unfavourable, the mari- 
ners were obliged to cast anchor, the following af- 
ternoon, in the road Des Vignettes, in the bay of 
Toulon, where the elevated coast, finely clothed 
with the productions of Ceres, and agreeably 
spotted with a variety of rural edifices, forms a 
charming contrast to the naked sides of the 
mountains, which compose the back ground of 
the interesting scene, and which, notwithstand- 
ing their sterile appearance, afford, in some parts 
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a substantial and odoriferous food, to the justly 
celebrated flocks in the vicinage of Toulon. 

On the 2d of May/ a breeze, Jrom the north 
west, enabled the seamen to resume their voyage 
till the morning of the 4th, when they were again 
baffled by adverse winds, and necessitated to put 
into Genoa. 

As the city of Genoa has been ably and fre- 
quently described in the writings of other authors, 
Sonnini is silent upon the subject, and, in place 
thereof, presents his readers with the recital of 
a little occurrence, that furnishes a trait of na- 
tional character, and is therefore, deemed worthy 
the attention of the public. Visiting the opera 
at Genoa, our traveller remarked two female 
dancers, who sustained the principal part in the 
ballet, and who ware v both young and extremely 
beautiful. Their performance, however, was 
essentially different, as the movements and 
attitudes of the one might be justly said to be 
directed by the graces, while the steps and springs 
of the other, though apparently superior in point 
of exertion, were in reality no more than mere 
feats of activity ; yet such was the corrupted taste 
of the Genoese, that the former was regarded 
with universal coldness, while the latter was re- 
ceived with a thunder of applause. Anxious to 
correct the error of the audience, and to transfer 
the smiles of approbation to the side of merit, 
Sonnini, with several of his countrymen and 
fellow passengers, took different posts in the 
theatre, and applauded their favourite actress 
so warmly, that a few of the Genoese began to 
join them ; but the triumph was ensured, in spite 
of all their endeavours! to the other dancer. Next 
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day they went, in greater numbers, and es- 
poused the cause of the neglected graces with 
still greater zeal, till the struggle became suffici- 
ently violent, to excite the solicitude of the senate, 
who accordingly passed a decree, for the prohi- 
bition of any future disturbance, and ordered 
sentries to be stationed in various parts of the 
Jhouse. The Frenchmen, however, still remained 
resolute in their purpose, till the resistance gra- 
dually subsided, and after a few more representa- 
tions, they had the satisfaction of seeing their 
design completely accomplished, as the actress, 
who had so recently triumphed over her superior, 
was now seen with indifference, and the public 
admiration was entirely transferred to her, of 
whom Sonnini had avowed himself the champion. 
Satisfied with his success, in a point so important, 
our author gave an entertainment on board the 
Atalante, to the two dancers, and endeavoured 
to make some amends, by his urbanity, for that 
derangement of success which his exertions had 
caused to the former porte*gee of the Genoese 
audience. 

After a delay of ten days, our traveller and his 
companions sailed from the harbour of Genoa, 
on the 1 3th of May, with a fresh gale, from the 
north-east, that bore them rapidly along, from 
the lofty and fertile coast of that beautiful part 
of Italy; while the maritime Alps, which resem- 
bled an immense amphitheatre, incr^sted with 
perpetual snow, gradually receded from\the sight, 
and the high mountains, that skirt th^ gulf of 
Spezzia, presented themselves to viewi Their 
summits were also capped with snow, And they 
were destitute of vegetation, but. productive of 
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the finest marbles that are exported from Italy. 
On the left, the mariners passed the small, circu- 
lar island of Gorgona, subject to the grand duke 
of Tuscany, and afterwards passed between Cape 
Corso and Capraria, a small island, appertaining 
to the republic of Genoa. It is scarcely worthy 
a better appellation than a barren rock ; but it 
contains, notwithstanding, a few houses, that are 
inhabited by excellent sailors* 

On the following day, they plied to windward, 
between Cape Corso and the island of Elba, a 
possession ol^e king of Naples. It has two ex- 
cellent harbours, and affords some good marble ; 
but it is more particularly famed for its mines of 
iron arid magnets, which render its approach per- 
ceptible to navigators, from the great variations 
to which the compass is there subject. The me- 
thod of working iron in this isle is more econo- 
mical, more expeditious, and more advantageous 
than that of the common forges, in other parts 
of Europe; the metal which is produced, is equal 
to the best Swedish, in toughness and mallea- 
bility. 

The coast between Cape Corso and Bastia is 
composed of steep mountains, many of them co- 
vered with snow. The city of Bastia is plea- 
santly situated upon the- declivity of a hill, and 
its harbour affords secure anchorage for small 
vessels, though it is unfit for the reception of 
ships of war. 

Towards noon, the Atalante passed near a bare 
and desert rock, called Monte Christo, situated 
at a small distance to the southward of Elba, from 
which it seems to have been detached by one of 
those convulsions of nature, which frequently 
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happen in these seas* The line of land, that ori- 
ginally united the two islands, may still be traced 
by an intervening rock, called the Plancoa, that 
is almost even with the water's edge* 

At the commencement of the afternoon, the 
weather was fine, and there was a light air from 
the south-east; but towards evening, the wind 
changed, and blew strong from the south-west. 

The sky was then overcast; the advancing 
night was extremely dark, and derived additional 
horror from the frequent flashes of lightning that 
gilded the frowning clouds with a transitory 
blaze, and illumined the agitated waves of the 
ocean* This gale of wind continued till the 1 5th, 
when the vessel was abreast of Le Bocche di 
Bonifacio*, and about ten leagues distant from 
the land. The sea is here repulsed by number- 
less shoals and a great extent of coast* and the 
winds are frequently changed by a variety of 
straits, so that few ships navigate in these lati- 
tudes without meeting with bad weather* Dur- 
ing the tempest in the morning, several quails 
and turtle-doves endeavoured to shield them- 
selves from the 4 rary of the contending elements, 
by settling upon the ship : they were all so ex- 
tremely fatigued or terrified, that they suf- 
fered themselves to be taken by the hand. At 
some distance from the frigate, the billows were 
ploughed by a numerous shoal of porpoises, 
while, on the other side, a turtle lay sluggishly 
upon the surface* 

* The straits which separate the Island of Corsica 
from that of Sardinia. 
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After encountering another gale, from the * 
west south-west, t^e seamen discovered, on the 
1 7th, the island of Ustica, a dependency of Sicily. 
It is well cultivated, though only about twelve 
miles in circumference: it is well known, as a 
retreat to the pirates who infest these seas, 
though it is only four years since the Neapolitan 
monarch resolved to erect a fort upon it, in order 
to keep them away. They had also ahead of 
them the Sicilian promontory, called Cape San 
Vitto, and about twelve o'clock they cast anchor 
at the mouth of the harbour, at Palermo, and dis- 
patched an officer, to compliment the viceroy of 
Sicily, and to negociate with him the point of sa- 
lutes. It was accordingly agreed, that the Ata- 
lante should fire fifteen guns, and that a similar 
number should be returned by the citadel ; but 
such was the state of the Sicilian artillery, that 
two full hours elapsed, while the gunners were 
busily employed in raising some half-buried 
pieces of cannon, placing them upon blocks of 
wood, instead of carriages, and putting them jn 
a condition to fulfil the viceroy's engagement. 
The Barbary corsairs were well acquainted with 
this shameful neglect, and frequently availed 
themselves of it, by cutting vessels out of the 
very harbour. 

As only three days were spent at Palermo, our 
author employed them to the best advantage, by 
visiting rapidly every thing of note in the city and 
its environs, which are already well known, by 
the narrations of various travellers, and the beau- 
tiful delineations of different artists. 

The harbour is one of the securest in these 
sea&> and is defended by a fortress : its form is 
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circular,' but its artillery, as already described, 
lis actually contemptible. The city, with the 
suburbs and circumjacent walks, presents to the 
spectator an agreeable and richly diversified am- 
phitheatre, while the back scenery is rendered 
* highly picturesque, by a chain oflofty mountains, 
whose naked and uncultivated summits aspire to 
the clouds, immediately behind the city. The 
♦ streets are well built, wide, straight, and paved 
with large stones ; the largest of them may be 
said to resemble that of St. Honore*, at Paris, by 
the splendid illumination of the shops and coffee- 
houses ; by the number of equipages, with flam- 
beaux behind them ; and by the crowds of people, 
that pass and repass continually. At the extre- 
mities of the city are four handsome gates, with 
two streets leading to them, which cross each 
other near their centre, and form a small square, 
called the Ottangolo. 

Such of the Sicilians as are not actual la- 
bourers, are so constantly used to go out in a 
c^oach, that they would deem it highly indecent 
to make use of their legs ; hence, the number of 
carriages is very great, and a foreigner may pro- 
cure one, of respectable appearance, at the rate 
% of seven or eight livre^s per day. Swords are 
universally worn at Palermo, by persons of every 
♦description. The hair dresser, with his pow- 
der-bag; the cobler, with his leathern apron ; and 
in short, every artisan, in the dress of his res- 
pective profession, may be there seen, with a 
long toledo by his side, an old, full bottoirfed wig 
upon his, head, and most commonly with a pair 
of spectacles hanging upon his nose. The*ehurch- 
^re magnificently decorated, and* frequently 
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overloaded with ornament*, fn jracti a manner a& 
to give offence to good taste. The principal otK 
jects of admiration, which embellish the interior* 
of these edifices are some excellent paintings : 
the superb altdr of St. Catharine's, constructed o£ 
the finest marble, which by a f singular chance 
forms abroad festoon border round it; the twenty- 
four columns of oriental granite, that support the 
cathedral ; several tombs of porphyry ; and an ♦ 
immense tabernacle of lapis lazuli* 

The temple, which has been erected to nature 
and the sciences, is much dilapidated, and the 
museum is a confused assemblage of uninterest- 
ing objects; the collection of animals is most 
wretched, merely consisting of a few monsters, 
preserved in spirits of wine, and of worm eatea 
skins, that are literally dropping to pieces; there 
are, however, some valuable antiques and some 
curious petrifactions. 

The adjacent country is extremely pleasant. 
LaBagaria, a canton, at nine miles distance from 
the city, is justly celebrated for the beauty of its 
plains, the richness of Us soil, the variety of its 
culture, and the numerous villas with which it 
is embellished* The road that leads to it, is en- " 
tirelyjined with aloes and Indian figs* In this 
part, our author saw the palace of prince Pala- 
goni, which is really so shocking a menument of 
bad taste, that it does not even merit the appel- 
lation of folly. The exterior and avenues are 
crowded with a prodigious number of clumsy 
statuee, thrown promiscuously together, and re- 
presenting monsters, so distrusting, that they 
cease to be ridiculous* The style of the interior 
is perfectly analogous; The walls of the apart* 
o2 
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ments are plated with coloured glass, in imitation 
of marble, and the ceiling is composed of mime* 
rous fragments of looking-glasses, which reflect 
objects in a thousand different ways. Here, al- 
so, the spectator is shown large crucifixes* and 
pyramids, constructed" of cups, saucers, coffee- 
pots, and other articles of earthen ware, arrang- 
ed in such a manner, as to form the most incon- 
, sistent assemblage. In the chapel, there is a 
group of angels, entirely naked, of the most beau- 
tiful forms and brilliant colouring, with a horri- 
ble wooden figure in the midst of them, represent- 
ing a dead man, partly devoured by worms. As 
this piece of disgusting absurdity is unluckily 
executed in such a manner, as to appear natural 
$t the first glance, many ladies, who have visited 
this grotesque edifice, have fainted at the unex- 
pected sight, and sometimes experienced the 
most disastrous consequences from their ill-timed 
curiosity. The fortune of the proprietor, it seems 
is now vested in the hands of trustees, as his 
friends have found that he was ruining himself 
by the execution of his fkvourite, but preposter- 
ous, absurdities. 

Adjoining the edifice of Palagoni, stands the 
palace of Prince Valguarnera, which forms a 
charming contrast to the former, as considerable 
taste is displayed both in its construction and fur- 
niture. Its situation and prospect are exquisite- 
ly pleasant : it is embellished with a noble garden, 
a fine piece of water,, and an elegant theatre for 
private representations, while to these advanta- 
ges is joined, the urbanity of its proprietor, which 
renders it indeed a most^delightful abode. 
From hence, our traveller made an excursion 
> a small town, denominated Montreale. It is 
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built on the summit of a steep mountain, at the 
termination of a new and excellent road, guarded 
on each side by a wall, breast high, sprinkled with 
crystal streamlets, that lave the gentle declivity, 
and perfumed by aromatic odour, which rise 
from an adjacent forest of orange and lemon trees* * 
The most remarkable object in Montreale, is a 
large church, erected by William the Good* It is 
completely incrusted ivith mosaic, and the princi- 
pal altar is of massy silver, admirably executed* 

Amohg other remarkable things, in the envi- 
rons of Palermo, a convent of Capuchin friars 
is pointed out to the curiosity of strangers : it is 
' situated at a small distance from the town, and 
its gardens serve for a public promenade. Be- 
neath the monastery is a large cave, divided ir^o 
four great galleries, and lighted by means of 
apertures at each extremity. Here are preserv- 
ed all the friars, who have died since the founda- 
tion of the convent, as well as the* bodies of several 
individuals of the town, who were apparently fear- 
ful to be confounded with the rest of mankind, even, 
after their decease. 

But hastening to quit this dreary abode, our 
author gives the following animated picture of 
Sicily's privileged soil, and its exuberant produc- 

* The preservation of these bodies is ensured, by dry- 
ing them before a slow fire, in such a manner as to coa- 
sume the flesh, without injuring the skin ; when they 
are thoroughly dried, they are clad in the monastic ha- 
bit, and set upright upon shelves, in the ave : but as the 
*km by this process is discoloured, and frequently torn* 
it is easy to conceive, that this singular collection mutt 
present & very hideous spectacle to a atranger* 
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tions. " Warmed," says he, " by the genial heat 
of the solar rays, and by subterraneous fire* the 
earth rejects scarcely any kind of culture ; whether 
bedecked with a carpet of beautiful green ; ett» 
riched with the golden harvests, whose abundance 
formerly procured this island the name of the 
Granary of Rome ; or covered with trees of every 
kind, bearing odoriferous fruits and flowers, she 
always presents herself in the rich dress of ferti- 
lity.*' 

The women, seen by our author, in that part 
of Sicily which he visited, were, in general, han& 
some and reputed very susceptible of the tender 
passions; a happy disposition, which they indis- 
putably derive from the genial influence of their 
atmosphere. 

The pastures are covered with numerous herds 
#f fine oxen, similar to those of France, except 
in the shape of their horns, which are, equally 
remarkable for their length and regularity. 
Game of every kind is extremely plentiful) and 
fish is also caught in great abundance. The 
adjacent shoals are likewise reddened with coral, 
and a great number of boats are employed in 
the fishery of that valuable production ; and that 
nothing may sef m destitute of life and motion* 
gulls frequently cut the air in their rapid flight, 
over the ships at anchor, and oppose the brilliant 
white of their plumage to the beautiful azure of 
an atmosphere, that is but rarely sullied with a 
cloud. 

Quitting the harbour of Palermo, a little after 
midnight, on the 22d of May, the Ata Ian te pro- 
ceeded towards a lofty and perpendicular pro- 
montory, called San Vitto. Between this cape 
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and Palermo, the coast is steep, and intersected 
by fine, cultivated valleys, which form a charming 
contrast to the sterility of the neighbouring rocks* 
There is deep water along the coast, and vessels 
may approach very near to it, without any dan- 
ger. The seamen then passed between Maretimo 
and Favoyanna, two small islands, whither the 
lung of Naples banishes his state prisoners. 
While standing towards Malta, they perceived a 
long extent of the low Sicilian coast, between 
Cape Marsella and. Cape Passaro ; and, in the 
distance, discovered a chain of lofty mountains, 
parallel to the coast. The weather was now re- 
markably fine; the heavens prefectly serene ; the 
vessel glided slowly over the smooth surface of 
the waters, that was scarcely dimpled by the 
gentle breeze, while the passengers gazed, en- 
raptured, on the surrounding plains, richly 
embellished by the spontaneous productions of 
nature, and charmingly diversified by the labours 
of the husbandman. 

On the morning of the 25th, they approached 
the island of Panteleria, which is tolerably fertile^ 
and contains some inhabitants. Ix has, however, 
but one spring of water, and is generally dreaded 
by mariners, who know, by experience, that ships 
seldom pass it without encountering an obstinate 
gale of wind. 

Next day they entered the harbour of Malta, 
which, our author affirms, is one of the finest 
and most capacious in the universe. The 
entrance is narrow, and guarded on each side by 
a strong castle. The fortificationjj which defend 
the port and the city, are truly excellent, and 
kept in thorough repair. The city of Valette* 
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or the new city, is well built; the roofe of t&e 
houses, like those of the oriental nations, ait 
terraced, and the streets are paved with a sort 
of stone, that is so extremely white, as to dazzle 
the eyes, when reflecting the rays of the sun. 
The palace of the grand master is a spacious 
building, equally remarkable for its exterior and 
interior graceful simplicity. 

The order of Malta are possessed of a public 
library, that is apparently increasing with great 
rapidity. This library contains several speci- 
mens of natural history, among which is a petri- 
fied bone, of considerable size. At Malta it was 
supposed to be a piece of petrified wood ; but our 
author convinced several persons of their mistake^ 
and clearly demonstrated, that it was a fragment 
of the femur of some large quadruped. 

A still richer cabinet of curiosities was disco- 
vered by Sonnini, in the possession of M. 
Barbarous, which contained some choice, cu- 
rious petrifactions; valuable medals; a large 
figured pearl, a beautiful enamelled head, in 
chiara oscuro; and a'large chrystal medallion, 
engraved by Michael Angelo. 

Walking is not here a degradation, as in the 
noisy city of Palermo. The grand master alone 
possesses a coach and six horses ; and even this 
is seldom used for any other purpose than to car- 
ry him to his country house. Officers of the or- 
der and other inhabitants, keep chaises, for the 
same purpose, drawn by a single mule, and led 
along by a man, i reorder to prevent any accident 
to the humble* but careful, citizen, who is neces- 
sitated to traverse the streets on foot. Of the 
~hts of Malta, Sonnini observe*, that all th« 
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-members of the order, with whom he had any 
connection, were only remarkable lor the graafc 
amenity of their manners and the abundance of 
their civilities* 

At the distance of three miles from the new ci- 
ty is the old one, called Citta Vecchia. It is the 
episcopal residence, and is embellished with a 
fine cathedral, ornamented with an abundance of 
green and yellow antique marble, and the interi- 
or is completely hung with crimson damask, trim-* 
Hied with a broad gold lace. From the top of the 
spire, mount JSLtnais clearly discoverable, though 
situated at the distance of two hundred miles. 

In the vicinity of this church is a small grotto, 
which contains an excellent statue of §t. Paul, 
and the inner surface of the roof is covered with 
a white lichen* 

In tfce environs of the old city are large ca- 
verns, divided into such numerous ramifications, 
that it has been found necessary to block up the 
entrance of some of the subterraneous galleries, 
as they really N fomied a labyrinth, in which any 
person might have lost himself, and perished for 
want of assistance. They were formerly used as 
places of sepulture, and still retain the name of 
catacombs. On each side are various stone tombs, 
placed one above another, and some of them are 
covered with a convex lid* They seem also to 
have served as places of retreat to the Maltese, 
when their island was laid waste by the cruel 
scourge of war. 

The island of Malta is sitWited almost centrally 
between Africa and Sicily, in the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Its extreme length is. about twenty- 
one miles, and its breadth twelve. Properly 
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It is indeed a well known fact, that they reach 
as far as the sea at the head of the old port, 
where three excavations in the rock,, honoured 
by the Egyptians with the appellation of Cleo- 
patra's baths, seem to be a continuation of them. 
During his residence at Alexandria, Sonnini 
lodged at the French factory, which he describes 
as a quadrangular building, situated at the head 
of the new port, and enclosing a large court 
yard, round which are the warehouses, under 
arcades: the latter are supported by fragments 
ofpillars, taken from the ruins of the ancient 
city. Several are of granite, and one is of por- 
phyry. In the midst of the yard is a statue, of 
white stone, representing a woman with a child 
by her side ; the sculpture is tolerably good, and 
the drapery in particular is well executed ; but 
it has received many and frequent injuries from 
the bales of merchandise that are continually 
tossing about, and sometimes fall upon it with 
such force as to mutilate it. The apartments 
are built over the warehouses, consequently the 
windows are at a considerable height from the 
ground. The only avenue to this spacious en- 
closure, is shut up by a single gate of great soli- 
dity, and in times of tumult, bales of goods are 
usually piled up against it, as a farther security. 
If, however, the insurrection* be not easily ap- 
peased, and the least fear is entertained of the 
populace breaking in, all the merchants contrive , 
to slip from the windows* in the course of the 

* Sonnini had one day an opportunity of witnessing 
the extreme terror, with which the bare idea of an 
Alexandrian riot filled the souls of the Gallic merchants. 
A person happening to say, that an Egyptian was slain 
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night, and to take refuge on board of some ves- 
sel in the harbour. 

Having heard of a curious antique monument; 
that was in. a mosque, without the walls of the 
city, our author expressed a wish to see it, but 
on the intimation of his desire, he received the 
strongest assurances that it was impracticable. 
He, however, contrived to bribe the iman of the 
mosque, and, by his connivance, had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the edifice, and its contents # 
at his leisure. The mosque itself is very ancient, 
the walls are encrusted with marbles of different 
colours, and some beautiful pieces of mosaic, 
well repaid the trouble of our adventurer to sa- 
tisfy his curiosity. The tomb, which was the 
more immediate object of his research, is pro- 
bably one of the finest pieces of antiquity in 
Egypt. It is very large, and would be an oblong 
square, were not one of. its sides rounded off in 
the manner of a bathing tub. It is formed of one 
piece of black and spotted marble, elegantly di- 
versified with green, yellow, and red, and is co- 
vered with so great a profusion of hieroglyphics f 
that a month would, in all probability, be too 
short a space to admit of their being faithfully 
copied. The sarcophagus is now used by the 
Mahometans as a reservoir, to contain water for 
their religious ablutions. 

by a native of Europe, the gates of the factory were 
hastily shut, bales of goods ordered to be moved, in order 
to sustain the expected shcck, and all the inmates of the 
factory were preparing to escape to the harbour, by 
dropping from the windows, when they were happily 
informed, that it was one Mahometan who had killed 
another. 
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It seems that a continual communication with 
the various nations of Europe has, in some de- 
gree, disposed the Alexandrians to more tolera- 
tion, in some particulars, than the rest of the 
Egyptians ; as for instance, Europeans are by 
them permitted, as well as by the inhabitants of 
Rosetta, to wear their native dresses, while in 
every other part of Egypt they are forbidden to 
appear, without being clad in the oriental fashion* 
This indulgence, however, must by no means 
be abused ; for if the Europeans venture to show 
themselves in any number, or with any degree 
of parade, at a distance from the shipping, they 
instantly draw upon themselves the insults of the 
populace. 

It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding 
the stupid barbarism of a people, who, as we 
have already observed, have so shamefully ne- 
glected, and sometimes destroyed, the most 
precious relics of antiquity, they still preserve a 
solemn respect for the name of the illustrious 
conqueror, whose superb monuments lie scatter- 
. ed around their habitations* " Thou art an 
Alexander" is, in their opinion, the highest en* 
comium upon human valour; so true is it that, 
when the sculptured marble falls neglected to 
the dust f and the statue of bronze is confounded 
with the common ruins of a city, great actions 
will survive those perishable monuments, and 
claim an unabated admiration from the children 
of posterity. 

European merchandise is conveyed by water 
from Alexandria to Cairo, from whence it is sent 
to all the different parts of Arabia, Upper Egypt, 
and Abyssinia. The small vessels, used for 
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this purpose, between Alexandria and Rosetta, 
are denominated germs; generally of about five 
or six tons burden. Their construction is tole- 
rable, and they draw little water ; yet they are 
frequently destroyed in a high wind, or swallowed 
up among the sands, and there perish, together 
with their crews and cargoes. During the in* 
crease of the Nile, these accidents are less fre- 
quent ; but, when the river has retired to its bed* 
it is so extremely shallow at the mouth, that the 
Egvptian mariners nevtr pass it without trem- 
bling. Towards the end of the year 1777, the 
Damietta branch of the Nile was entirely choked 
up, and the first boats that attempted a passage 
were lost; the danger attending the Rosetta 
branch seemed likewise to increase greatly every 
year ; yet it was irrational to suppose, that the 
ignorance and apathy of the Egyptians should 
ever contrive to confine the water, and give more 
depth to the channel. 

* Among a variety of salt water fishes, caught 
by the natives on the Alexandrian coast, Sonnini 
particularly remarked the kind of ray, denomi- 
nated the sea eagle ; the borito, a species of 
small tunny ; the gar fish, the sur mullet, and 
the basse, which formerly occupied a distinguish- 
ed place upon the tables of the Romans. Our 
author procured one of these fish, which was 
thirty inches long ; the colour of its body was 
a dark blue, clouded with grey ; its head was 
bluish, and its gills were fancifully spotted with 
red. It is known to the Provencal sailors by the 
name of carousse, and has received the appella- 
tion of lupus, on account of its surprising vora- 
city* 
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On the 12th of July, our author set out from 
Alexandria, with M. Tott,the inspector-general, 
and a numerous company in his suite, among 
whom was the traveller Savary. These foreign- 
ers, habited after the French fashion, offended 
the inhabitants, and were saluted, in their pas- 
sage through the city, with a shower of stones, 
and much abusive language. At a small distance 
from the town, a mischance of another kind be- 
fel them, as the ass that carried their provisions 
indignantly overset his panniers, to ease himself 
of the unpleasant weight, and reduced bottles, 
plates, pate's, and every thing to one common 
mass of ruin. Near half an hour elapsed before 
the scattered fragments could be collected, and 
placed upon a hor&e ofa gentler disposition. The 
travellers were then overtaken by the night, 
which proved exceedingly dark ; they proceeded, 
however, till they had performed half the jour- 
ney, when they stopped to take a little rest. 
When the time came for them to resume their 
progress, a great uproar and dispute arose con- 
cerning the; mules, which had been turned loose, 
And could not now be either found or distinguish- 
ed with facility. The muleteers soon began to 
exchange blows ; the janizaries beat the contend- 
ing parties, and a whole hour was lost in this 
comic scene of confusion, while Sonnini, with an 
old servant ; a bombardier belonging to the na- 
vy t and a young draughtsman, had taken the 
precaution to secure their respective animals, 
and consequently enjoyed, at their ease, the lu- 
dicrous behaviour of their quarrelsome compa- 
nions. At length, however, the tumult ceased ; 
* K e signal was given for departure; an4 about 
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six o'clock the next morning they arrived at Ro- 
setta, from whence they set off in the afternoon 
for Cairo ; and after remaining there for a month, 
chiefly within doors, they returned to Alexan- 
dria with the same rapidity as they had performed 
their excursion* 

The journey from Alexandria to Rosetta it 
usually taken by night, as the travellers then 
avoid the inconvenience of an ardent sun ; but 
Sonnini, having been accustomed to hot climates, 
was able to bear the strongest heat of the solar 
rays, and was consequently enabled to ascertain 
many particulars, of which persons of a weaker 
constitution were obliged to remain ignorant* 
This journey is usually performed in about twelve 
hours. As there are no carriages in the country, 
mules are made use of, which may be hired at 
different places, on moderate terms* Their pace 
is a long amble, which is very pleasant to the 
rider, and they are so well acquainted with the 
road, though there is no beaten track over the 
sand, that it is unnecessary to guide them, either 
by day or night* 

On quitting Alexandria, the road lies in an 
east north-east direction, along the base of a 
promontory, that stretches out to the northward 
of the city. The coast is here more elevated 
than that of the Tower of Arabs, and is agreea- 
bly spotted with habitations and patches of ver- 
dure. At the point of the promontory stands 
the town of Aboukir, erected on the ruins of the 
ancient Canopus. 

At the distance of eighteen miles from hence, 
are the remains of the Canopic branch of the 
Nile ; it is at present, however, only a salt water 
<^3 
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lagoon, and has no communication with the 
river, except at the time of its greatest increase. 
It may commonly be forded with safety, unless 
the depth of the water is augmented, when it 
must* be passed in a boat. The mouth of this 
ancient branch of the Nile is extremely narrow, 
and formed by a bank of sand. Upon the eas- 
tern bank stands a large, square building, con- 
structed upon the same principles as the gene- 
rality of Egyptian caravanseras ; but Sonnini 
observes, that it is unworthy the name of an inn, 
bestowed upon it by Corneille le firuyn, as it 
merely contains a well of disagreeable water. 
About a mile and a half further, are discernible 
upoi* the coast, in a clear day, some dilapidated 
walls, and other ruins, which are probably the 
remains of the ancient Ileraclium. 

Proceeding along the sea-shore, which is 
abundantly covered with a variety of shells, and 
agreeably enlivened by the visits of the sea- lark, 
the variegated horseman, the curlew, and the 
dusky sand-piper, travellers arrive at the tomb of 
a Mahometan saint, where they are supplied, by 
a resident Arab, with coffee and brackish, warm 
water. The latter, however, proves sufficiently 
acceptable, after a tedious march over the sands, • 
and the inconvenience of an exposure to the vio- 
lent heat of the sun. From hence they proceed 
to a brick tower*, which warns them to quit the 
beach, and several others of a similar construc- 
tion occur in their way to Rossetta, as otherwise 

Some of the towers are much larger than others, and 
*re not solid, but aiford, in their interior, an oratory to 
the Mahometans, and a welcome shelter to exhausted 
travellers in general. 
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thejr might lose themselves upon a moving plain ; 
and so much the more easily, because the city is 
-obscured, on the western side, by accumulated 
heaps of sand, and consequently does not strike 
the eye til! they arrive at the. very entrance of 
•the first street. 

The scene then changes, as by enchantment, 
from hideous, arid plains, and dismal ruins, to a 
handsome and populous town, a beautiful series 
of gardens, and an immense tract of cultivated 
land, where Nature smiles in her gayest attire, 
and lavishes her gifts with unexampled profusion. 
Rossetta is built in a simple, yet agreeable style. 
On the eastern side it is washed by the majestic 
Nile, which bears, tranquilly, on its bosom the 
wealth of many nations, and richly fertilizes the 
circumjacent country. On the north, the city is 
embellished with a wilderness of aromatic odours; 
for here the gardens are not divided by regular 
beds and walks, as in the enclosures of Europe; 
but, on the contrary, every thing seems to grow 
entirely by chance. The boughs of the orange and 
the lemon tree, are frequently interwoven; the 
pomegranate hangs by the side of the anona; escu- 
lent vegetables flourish beneath the balmy shade, 
and the lofty palm majestically rises above the sur- 
rounding trees. Here fragrant bowers, inter- 
sected by winding paths, and rendered still more 
salubrious by the chrystal streamlet, that glides 
between the tufted grove, and kindly diffuse* the 
aliment of vegetation, scarcely admits the pene- 
trating rays of the sun, while the sweet cooing of 
the turtle doves seem well adapted to reproach 
the gloomy and insensible Turk, who devotes the 
passing day, amidst this charming retirement, 
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to bis pipe and bis coffee ignorant of tbe ex- 
quisite delights of a refined love, and too proud 
to admit the beauties of his harem to a participa- 
tion of his pleasures. 

On the opposite side of the river is the Delta, 
a plain that has no other boundary but the hori- 
ton ; a beautiful country, sprung from the bosom 
of the water, where, in the same year, tbe hus- 
bandman rejoices in the luxuriance of the yellow 
harvest, and a rich display of verdant pastures ; 
where, like the vicinage of Rossetta, the scene- 
ry is elegantly diversified with odoriferous groves 
clumps of evergreens, and a profusion of vegeta- 
bles, while the fleecy tenants of the mead roam 
carelessly over their native soil, and towns, and 
Tillages, lakes, canals, and the distant turrets of 
cities, Complete the charms of the matchless 
landscape* 

Rossetta, from the superiority of its houses to 
those of Cairo, its pleasant situation upon the ri- 
ver, its charming prospects, perfumed groves, 
and salubrious air, has justly received the appel- 
lation of the Garden of Egypt* It is indeed the 
most agreeable town in that part of the globe. 
It is the emporium of traffic between Cairo and 
Alexandria; it diffuses thither motion, life, and 
comfort, and its own shops are abundantly sup- 
plied with all sorts of merchandise, and ail the 
necessaries of life, the latter of which rflay be 
procured at a very reasonable price. Remote 
from the noise of sea-ports, and strange to those 
revolutions which frequently happtn at Cairo, the # 
inhabitants are tolerably peaceable, and even 
an European there experiences much less mor- 
tification than at Cairo, or at Alexandria. It is 
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true, indeed, he sometimes encounters a few un- 
pleasant occurrences, which arise from the ridi- 
culous pride and ignorance of the Mnssulmen, 
who suppose themselves the only men who are in 
the favour of their Creator, and regard all others 
as dogs and infidels. Indeed the epithets of dog 
and Christian are accounted so truly synonimous 
in Egypt, that our author and his companions 
were often saluted in this brutal manner, by per- 
sons who had no intention to insult them. The 
Jews are also exposed to the abust of the popu- 
lace, and are, in general, much worse treated 
than the Christians of Europe. It is true, the 
individuals of that people (ieserve such degrada- 
tion, as, provided they can but gratify their sor- 
did ahd covetous disposition, by the accumulation 
of wealth, however unjustly gotten, they seem 
perfectly insensible tothe contempt and opprobri- 
um that are so liberally bestowed upon them. Be- 
sides the oriental dress, they are necessitated to 
wear a particular 'mark of distinction upon their 
heads and feet, and also to cut their beards in a 
peculiar manner. 

The generality of the merchants are either 
Turks or Syrians; there are indeed some from 
the coast of Barhary ; degenerate descendants of 
the ancient Egyptians called Copis ; and Arabs, 
who have settled in the town, and the adjacent 
plains. The command of Rossetta, at our au- 
thor's arrival, was in the hands of an officer of 
the Mamelukes, who bore the title of aga. 

We have already observed, that the favourite 
amusements of the natives are derived from their 
coffee and tobacco. They may, indeed, be said 
to have their pipes in their mouth continually, 
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whether abroad or at home, on foot or on horse- 
back. The shank of one of their pipes is exces- 
sively long, and is focxned of the most rare and 
odoriferous wood. Sonnini conveyed one to 
France, that was of jasmine, and upwards of six 
feet long. Those of commoner wood are wrap- 
ped round with silk, or gold wire. The top of 
the pipe is covered with a sort of factitious ala- 
baster, and enriched with precious stones. To 
the extremity of the shanks are fitted pretty 
bowls of clay, shaped like a vase, curiously inlaid 
and marbled with different colours. They are 
generally brought from Turkey, and the reddish 
clay, of which they are formed, is procured from 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople. The to- 
bacco bag is also an article of Turkish luxury ; 
this is usually made of silken stuff, richly embroi- 
dered, and is suspended from the sash or girdle, 
that constitutes a part of the oriental habit. The 
poorer class, to whom the smoking of tobacco 
seems a call of necessity, make use of common 
shanks of reed. l*heir tobacco has not that acrid 
taste, which, in the nations of Europe, provokes a 
continual spitting ; nor is it necessary to draw 
its smoke up strongly, as it almost rises of itself, 
through the elegant and perfumed tubes that are 
appropriated to its use ; consequently the habit 
of smoking incessantly is neither so strange nor 
disagreeable, as is imagined by the natives of 
other countries, who are used to short pipes and 
strong tobacco. 

Such of the orientals as are not absolutely 
obliged to maintain themselves by manual la- 
bour, usually enjoy the coolness of their orch- 
ards, the rich perfume of their gardens, or the 
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vicinity of the water, by sitting with their legs 
crossed under them* They never walk, unless 
they have absolute occasion; nor can they be 
said to know any thing; of exercise, except on 
horseback ; for they are extremely fond of rid- 
ing. An European walking about, either in a 
room, or in the open air, is, to them, an object 
equally curious and incomprehensible. They 
universally consider his motions either as the 
result of insanity, or a compliance with the 
dictates of his medical countrymen* who have 
prescribed him such an uncommon exercise for 
the cure of some distemper. Similar ideas are 
entertained on this subject by the African negroes 
and the savages of South-America, whose vacant 
minds are never occupied by meditation, and who 
consequently have no need of such an alleviation 
from a too intense application. 

When the wealthy and Indolent Turk has sa- 
tiated himself with the sweet warbling of the 
birds, and the balsamic breeze that plays on the 
foliage of his garden, he goes to the •coffee- 
house, where he sits in solemn state, with a pipe , 
in one hand, and a dish of coffee in the other, 
whilst merry Andrews, female dancers, and story- 
tellers attempt, by turns, tocaptivate his attention, 
and to procure a few pieces of money* But little 
conversation is carried on among the company, 
as the natural pride and reserve of the Turk in- 
cite him to treat other people with the most pro- 
found contempt. The African, indeed, is more 

* These are places filled with smoke, but destitute of 
any decorations: nor can the company procure any 
thing but coffee, and burning charcoal, for the purpose 
of lighting their {Pipes. 
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loquacious, but he wishes to ape the manners of 
the Turk, and those, who are not Mahometans, 
endeavour" to secure their personal safety by the 
most abject submission to the inclination of their 
tyrants. 

If a person has any acquaintance .with the in- 
habitants of Rossetta, he can hardly pass through 
a single street, without being solicited to enter 
some house, and take coffee; " this politeness." 
says Sonnini, " is so habitual, that even those 
who have not a grain of coffee in their possession, 
never fail to make the offer, though they would 
be much embarrassed were it accepted." The 
coffee berries are here roasted in an earthen pan, 
and then pounded in a mortar, by which prepa- 
ration their flavour is preserved much better than 
by reducing them to powder in a mill. According 
to the Egyptian connoisseurs, forty berries are 
requisite to make a cup. 

The women, who are secluded from the world 
and its enjoyments, in the harem of a Mameluke, 
Turk, or other wealthy inhabitant, are not Egyp- 
tians, but were formerly brought from those parts 
of Greece, where beauty is a regular and valua- 
ble article of commerce. Their natural charms 
are carefully preserved from the ardent ray's of 
the sun, and the ill effects of a saline air, yet 
their beauty languishes beneath the suspicion and 
barbaiities of a jealous tyrant, and their minds 
are consequently tormented with perpetual un- 
easiness. An insurmountable line of separation 
is. indeed, apparently drawn between the two 
halves of mankind in the oriental countries; as 
the graces of the softer sex, admirably con- 
* *sted by nature with the strength and manly 
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beauties of the other, are here exclusively pos- 
sessed by a few illiberal wretches, who will not 
permit any other man either to introduce him- 
self into their company, or even to address 
them, if they chance to walk beyond the limits 
of their prison, without avenging the supposed 
insult, by the sacrifice of the offender* The 
unhappy captives are, indeed, solicitous to break * 
some links ef their galling chains, and they have 
been frequently known to make the first advan- 
ces, but such intrigues are attended with ex- 
treme danger; nor can their assignations be 
possibly kept without a conscious fear of the most 
tragic consequences* 

- During our author's first stay at Cairo, he came 
one day, by chance, upon a young Frenchman, 
-who was employed in making a variety of signs, 
behind the half drawn curtains of a window, in 
the consul's house, to a woman who resided on 
the opposite side of the canal, and who answered 
his silent, but expressive, motions through a 
wooden lattice, though at the distance of more 
than sixty feet. Sonnini obtained permission to 
witness this curious conversation, and was soon 
afterwards a perfect master of the art, whi#h he 
at first viewed with admiration* The youngmari 
then quitted Cairo, and our traveller} understand- 
ing that their conferences had been repeated 
several times a day, i,t stated hours, presented 
himself at the window, in place of his absent in- 
structor, and gave the lady to understand that, 
being his countryman, he came to express the 
same sentiments, and to offer h$r the same ho- 
mage* Sonnini, however, was soon tired of 

VOL* XXII}* R 
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extending his wishes to a person whose beauty 
might possibly be imaginary, and, therefore, re- 
quested her to exhibit herself more completely 
to his view. This proposal caused her to make 
some difficulties, but they were all vanquished 
by the energetic persuasions of her admirer, and 
she promised to ascend upon the terrace of her 
house, towards the evening. Sonnini was- true 
to the hour of appointment, and saw a woman 
elegantly dressed, but she wore a veil, which 
entirely concealed her face, and excited his 
vexation still more than the lattice of her window. 
He petitioned, in the most urgent manner, ' that 
this intrusive article of dress might be removed, 
and a black female, who accompanied the lady, 
joined her exhortations to his entreaties ; but 
their united efforts were all in vain, as, among 
these women jit is accounted the greatest of favours 
to unveil, and, by a singular kind oTmodesty, they 
would rather suffer their whole body to be seen 
than to show their face. Next day, however, tlpc 
solicitations of the European were renewed 
with more success, as the officious negro girl, 
who was indisputably acquainted with the incli- 
nations of her mistress, snatched away the veil, 
and discovered a young and pretty woman, 
whose cheeks were overspread with the carnation 
tint of bashfulness, which, however, softened by 
degrees, and finally relinquished its seat to the 
native roses of feminine beauty. 

From that moment the greatest freedom reigned 
in their interviews, and Sonnini was soon invited 
to the house, with many assurances of safety, and 
was given to understand that the husband of his 
inamorata, who was an old Turkish merchant, 
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would be absent for some time* The serioot 
consequences which might probably attend his 
compliance, now presented themselves to his 
view, and he began to make difficulties, which the 
most loving entreaties and -the most affectionate 
promises could not overcome. Several evenings 
passed away in the contest between the eloquent 
invitations of a tender passion, and a prudential, 
though often feeble, resistance, till at length the 
fruitless interviews were ended by the discharge 
of a musket from one of the neighbouring ter* 
races, that convinced our author of his personal 
danger, and made .him feel how wisely he had 
acted, in not attempting to cross the canal. 

It is not enough for the opulent Mahometans, 
that their ladies are endowed with the most ex- 
quisite beauties of nature, but their splendour 
must be likewise augmented by the arts of the 
toilet ; which ape here held in the highest estima- 
ion ; but these arts consist only of ancient and 
constant practices, of which the following are 
the most remarkable : 

As a peculiar trait of oriental beauty is to have 
large black eyes, females, of every faith, rank, 
and description, dye their eye-brows with a tessel- 
lated ore of lead, called alquifoux. This is re- 
duced to a powder, and mixed with the fuliginous 
vapour of a lamp, and with this composition 
they paint their eye-brows and eye-lashes. They 
also blacken their lashes with a small reed or 
quill, an operation admirably described by Juvenal 
in his satire on the Roman ladies. The higher 
classes of the Egyptians employ the fumes of 
amber 9 or some other odoriferous and oily sub- 
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stance) and keep their valuable drug, ready for 
use, in small vials. 

, Another fashion, equally general and essential 
to Egyptian beauty, requires that the hands .and 
nails should be dyed red ; and so universal is the 
adoption of this custom, that any person, who 
should hesitate to conform to it, would be accused 
of indecorum. Whate ver may be their situation, 
whether of Mahometan, Jewish, or Christian 
faith, the women can no more dispense with 
this daubing than with their apparel, though it 
certainly spoils a fine hand, rather than improves 
it ; as the delicate whiteness of the palm, and the 
pale rose-colour of the nails are effaced by a 
rough coat of reddish or orange-coloured dye. 
The soles of the feet, which are not here hardened 
by long or frequent walks, are likewise covered 
plentifully with the same colouring. The fingers 
are sometimes painted partially, and, in order 
that the colour should not take every where, the 
fair artists wrap them round with thread, leaving 
intermediate spaces, before they apply it, so that, 
. when the operation is finished, their fingers are 
fancifully marked, in a spiral direction, with little 
orange-coloured stripes. Some of the Syrian 
women are partial to the mixture of black and 
white, and accordingly change their original dye 
to black) by a composition of sal ammoniac, lime, 
and honey. 

A soft, smooth skin, free from any -appearance 
of roughness, is, either through motives of self- 
love, or an ardent thirst of exciting admiration, 
one of the particular objects of desire in the 
Egyptian ladies. Every part of their body is 
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polished with equal care ; and, if nature em, in 
furnishing the faces of any of the women with 
beards, they remove them effectually by an ap- 
plication of boiled honey and turpentine, or some 
particular gum, which is permitted to dry, and 
is then removed with all that adhers to it* This 
process is certainly extremely painful ; but there 
is, fortunately, no occasion to recur frequently 
to the remedy, as it either produces a complete 
eradication, or, if a new growth appears, it is 
merely a light, soft down, and may be removed 
with facility. 

The taste of the men in the eastern countries 
is well known to be widely different from that of 
Europeans, with respect to their women ; as, 
with them, extreme corpulence is accounted the 
greatest trait of beauty. It is, therefore, natural 
to suppose, that the females themselves are anxU 
ous to acquire some degree of superiority in this 
particular. They, accordingly, use a kind of 
conserve of cocoa nuts, or the bulbs of the her- 
modactylus officinalis, grated and mixed with 
sugar. Of this composition they usually take * 
large quantity, after any weakening fits of ill* 
ness, as it is supposed admirably adapted both to 
the restoration of their strength, and that enbon- 
foint, which is so delightful to their admirers. 

It is but justice to add. that, among all the 
nations of the earth, there are no women who 
pay a more rigid attention to cleanliness than 
these orientals. , Their thoughts are constantly 
occupied by the use of the bath, the application 
of perfumes, and of every thing t£iat has a direct 
tendency to soften and beautify the skin* Th<* 
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most minute details succeed each other with scru- 
pulous exactness, and they are well practised in 
the reparation of the ravages of Time, " an art," 
says our author, " which has its principles, and a 
great^variety of practical receipts." 

In Rossetta, and its environs, exists a horde of 
animals, which nature seems to have designed 
for the peculiar service of man, though, by an 
absurd prejudice, founded on a religion still more 
ridiculous, the Mussulmen carefully avoid them, 
as unclean beasts, and dare not touch them, un- 
der penalty of becoming themselves unclean. 
Hence a proper idea may be formed of the epithet 
dog, with which these conceited zealots salute an 
European- Widely different is this from the 
practice of the ancient Egyptians, who rendered 
peculiar honours to the dog, as being the most 
faithful and intelligent of animals; and, so ge- 
nerally have these quadrupeds been accounted 
worthy of associating with man, in all ages and 
among all people, except the blind followers of 
the great impostor, that even the savages, who 
hardly associate with each other, keep dogs, and 
cheerfully share with them the fatigues and the 
produce of the chace. 

By a strange contradiction, which, to any other 
people than Mahometans, would be altogtther 
incomprehensible, there are few places on the 
face of the globe that contain so many dogs as 
the towns of Egypt, or at least they appear there 
in greater numbers than in any other nation, as 
their only habitation is the street, where they 
subsist on whatever food they can pick up by 
chance, at the doors of the houses, or among the 
filth t)f the receptacles for offal. Always liable 
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to the blows of passengers, and sometimes to be 
butchered by an armed and ferocious mob, they, 
nevertheless, endeavour to render their best ser- 
vices to the barbarians, among whom they live, 
and, while their lean, wretched, and unhealthy 
appearance excites the compassion of every gener- 
ous foreigner, their shameful treatment is suffi- 
cient to force a malediction from the lips of the 
most gentle, against the savage sons of ignorance 
and superstition, who are the sole authors of such 
piteous misfortunes. 

The Egyptian dogs are large greyhounds, 
-which would be exceedingly handsome, if they 
-were treated with less severity ; however, their in- 
stinct is not destroyed, though they have entirely 
lost the natjve elegance of their formation. They 
are seen passing to and fro, in the most frequent- 
ed streets, and carefully avoiding the Mahome- 
tan passenger, who turns aside his robe at their 
approach. During the night, they assume a su- 
perintendance over the wharfs, boats, and tim- 
ber, which no person confides to them, and a 
robber would find it impossible to touch the pro- 
perty, of which they thus become the voluntary 
guardians. But what seems still more curious is, 
that these animals form distinct tribes, and have 
limits which they never exceed: they never quit 
the quarter where they first received their exist- 
ence, and if a strange dog should presume to en- 
ter their confines, his life would most probably 
answer for his intrusion. 

The Bedouins, who are much less addicted to 
superstition than the Turks, keep large grey- 
bounds, for the preservation of their tents and 
goods ; but, instead of treating them with the 
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shameful cruelty of barbarians, they'are particu- 
larly careful of them, and bear them so great an 
affection, that any person, who should attempt 
to kill one of them, would undoubtedly fall a sa- 
crifice to the resentment of the owner. 

Notwithstanding their decided and unjust aver- 
sion for dogs, which have justly constituted the 
symbol of unalterable attachment and fidelity, 
the Turks are extremely fond of cats*, insomuch ' 
that, if one of them happens to enter a mosque, 
it is greatly caressed by the assembled zealots, as 
the favourite animal of their prophet, and the 
enemy of other troublesome creatures; whereas, 
if a dog should unluckily make his appearance 
at the same place, his presence would be consi- 
dered as the most dreadful contamination, and 
he would be inevitably punished with instant 
death* 

Among the ancient Egy ptians,eats were greatly 
venerated, and their death was considered as so 
mournful an event, that their owners shaved their 
eye-lids, in token of their mourning ; the bodies 
of the animals were likewise embalmed in the 
sacred temples, and from thence carried, solemn- 
ly, into Bubastis, a considerable city in Lower 
Egypt, where they were deposited in the sepul- 
chres of the country. 

4 There are cats in all the houses of Egypt. In 
those of the opulent, they, are indulged in the 
best apartments, and partake of the indolence 

* Nothing more was requisite to bring these animals 
into high estimation, than an old tradition, which affirms 
that Mahomet, being once called upon some urgent busi- 
ness, preferred cutting off the sleeve o^his robe, to dis- 
turbing his cat, that lay upon it fast asleep. 
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and effeminacy of their masters, who lavish upon 
them such caresses, as their pride would refuse to 
beings of superior sense. 

In the hot climates of those countries, which 
have been covered with colonies and flocks, from 
periods far too remote to be ascertained with any 
precision, are reared the most gentle and docile 
animals of their speceies, while in the desert parts 
of the same countries, such animals retain their 
native and original ferocity. The horse, which 
scours along the plain with surprising rapidity, 
while his sparkling eyes, his mouth white with 
foam, and his large nostrils, that are scarcely suf- 
ficient for the egress of his checked and burning 
breath, claims the admiration of the spectator, 
and proves his participation in the ardour of the 
warrior, whom he carries to the midst of embat- 
tled hosts, is nevertheless extremely gentle in 
his disposition. The buffalo, scarcely taken from 
his native wilds, and still bearing the aspect of 
terrific fierceness, is as tractable as an European 
ox, and is so perfectly harmless, that a child may 
safely venture to conduct a numerous drove. 

This characteristic gentleness, however, must 
by no means be ascribed to the nature of the soil 
and food, the temperature of the climate, nor a 
natural indolence, which is observeable in the 
sultry, but wet, regions of South America; but, 
on the contrary, it results entirely from the at- 
tention of the men who inhabit those countries, 
and who have found means to turn the conquest 
of useful animals to the greatest advantage. 

As the itinerant nations, who have always oc- 
cupied a considerable part of Egypt, have no 
other property than their flocks and herds, their 
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attention is consequently engrossed by them, and 
directed towards their welfare and preservation* 
They neither despise nor forsake them, but per- 
mit them to live with themselves, and conduct 
them, together with their families, in all their 
wanderings and little excursions, to whatever 
spot they may chuse for their temporary resi- 
dence. The dromedary, after grazing at liberty 
during the day, comes, of his own accord, in the 
evening, to repose in safety, before his master's 
tent; and the same enclosure yields a nocturnal 
accommodation to the Bedouin and his family, 
a mare, a ewe, and several goats, which pass the 
night together without the least confusion, acci- 
dent, or disturbance. From so familiar an inter- 
course with man, and the animals that are sub- 
jugated to his dominion, it is not at all surprising 
that the latter should prove so remarkably tame ; 
and as the Bedouins usually furnish them to 
other inhabitants of the country, the reason that 
may be assigned for the docility of all the do- 
mestic animals in Egypt, is sufficiently obvious 
to excuse a farther continuation of the subject. 
Among the small number of oxen now exist- 
ing lit Eypt, it would be in vain to look for the 
vestiges of that beauty, which they indisputably 
possessed in former limes, when they were consi- 
dered as gods, by the ancient Egyptians, and 
universally worshipped with the most profound 
reverence. Heifers were then never slaughtered, 
but the law pronounced that person guilty of 
sacrilege, who presumed to eat their flesh. 
Common oxen, when they chanced to die, were 
committed to the grave with solemn funeral 
rites; and those which had devoted their strength 
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and youth to the labours of the field, were not 
permitted to be killed, but, on the contrary, were 
suffered to graze at pleasure on the pastures, 
during the remainder of their lives, as a just 
compensation for their important services. 

The Egyptian breed is still tolerably hand- 
some ; but it may be naturally supposed that, 
being long neglected it is much degenerated ; 
their horses are generally small, and of a deep 
fawn colour, and their flesh, in point of flavour, 
is greatly inferior to that which is eaten in Eu- 
rope. Indeed it is a general observation of tra- 
vellers, that the flesh of animals, in very hot re- 
gions, is neither so nutritious nor palatable, as 
that of animals of the same species, fed in cold 
or temperate countries. Veal, for instance, 
which in European climates affords a delicate 
and wholesome article of food, is, in Egypt, re- 
markable for flaccidity and insipidity. This re- 
mark seems to have been made by our author, 
in some parts of South America, where the flesh 
of the calves is so extremely flabby, at the age in 
which those of Europe are delivered to the 
butcher, that it cannot possibly be eaten, till the 
animals would be stiled oxen, by the natives of 
any other country. Veal is never served up to 
the Egyptian tables, as it is expressly forbidden 
by Mahomet; and the Copts, who have adopted 
a servile imitation of their rulers, alike abstain 
from its use. 

The oxen are employed in tillage, which, in 
Egypt, requires but little exertion. Great num- 
bers of them are likewise employed in the rice 
mills at Rossetta and Damietta. They are con- 
sequently dear, and, notwithstanding the rich 
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supply of the adjacent pasturage, Sonnini af- 
firms, that, at the time of his visit^ they com- 
monly sold for the enormous sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand livres a head* These animals, 
when harnessed, have their head at liberty, as 
the yoke is adjusted in such manner as they may 
pull from the pitch of the shoulders. By this 
method they are more at ease, and have much 
more command of their strength than when they 
are in the wearisome and inconvenient attitude of 
drawing by-the head. To this method may be 
ascribed the size of their withers, which is much 
greater than in the oxen of other countries, 
though it is not improbable that the swelling is 
in some degree natural, and that, in this respect, 
they may be said to approximate to the specie* 
of bison, or bunched ox. 

An animal, that might be added to those al- 
ready domesticated by the Egyptians, is the 
ichneumon. It was one of the objects of worship 
in ancient Egypt. Treated with particular care 
during its life, and highly honoured after its 
death, it was the supposed protector of the most 
singular country in the world, against a scourge 
the most dreadful to an agricultural people. 
Much has therefore been written, and many 
fabulous stories related of this quadruped, both 
by ancients and moderns, which have been oc- 
casionally copied in the historic page of suc- 
cessive travellers. Sonnini, however, had an 
opportunity of observing the ichneumon in its na- 
tive country, and in a state of liberty; he has 
therefore given the following account of the 
animal, and endeavoured to ascertain the extent 
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of its usefulness, by reducing its boasted and 
exaggerated services to their just value. 

With strong dispositions to familiarity, the 
ichneumon is not reared in the houses of the 
Egyptians, nor do they remember it having been 
so brought up by their ancestors. Similar in its 
habits to the weasel and polecat, this quadruped 
feeds promiscuously upon rats, birds, and rep- 
tiles. A natural fondness for eggs induces it 
frequently to rake up the sand, in search of those 
deposited there by the crocodiles, and thus it, in 
some degree, prevents the too great propagation 
of those hateful animals ; though the antipathy 
erroneously attributed to the ichneumon, against 
the crocodile, is really an innate sentiment in a 
species of tortoise of the Nile, which attacks 
antl devours the young crocodiles as soon as they 
are hatched, and is thus successfully employed 
in their destruction, while the ichneumon re- 
ceives the sole honour of a perpetual and desperate 
war, said to subsist between them ; yet the tor- 
toise, known to the Arabs by the name of cerse, 
and called thirse by the Egyptians, has a much 
better title to the applause and admiration of 
writers, who merely contemplate it as an animal,* 
to which Egypt is indebted for the most sensible 
deminution ofa species of reptile, whose hideous 
form and ferocious disposiiion, are equally calcu- 
lated to inspire sentiments of disgust and horror. 

At the present day, the name of ichneumon i3 
unknown in Egypt, nor is the denomination of 
Pharaoh's rat now in use. The former is called 
the nems, and the appellation of herse is given to 
the weasel, by .the present inhabitants, who bear 

vol.^xxiii. s 
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no greater respect to the ichneumon than Eu- 
ropeans have for the marten, or polecat. 

Among several branches of commerce, that 
are peculiar to Rossetta, is the exportation of 
rice, which is sown in lower Egypt, from the 
month of March to that of May. During the 
inundation of the Nile, the fields are completely 
covered with water; and small dikes, or raised 
embankments, are thrown up round each field, to 
prevent it from running off. Fresh supplies are 
likewise conducted thither by trenches, till the 
ground is so thoroughly moistened that, in some 
places, a person might sink in half way up to his 
" chin. In order to make the rice thrive, its root 
must be constantly watered. It is nearly six 
months before it comes to maturity ; and it is 
usually cut down by the middle of November. 
To separate the grain from the straw, the Egyp- 
tians, who are unacquainted with the use of the 
flail, prepare, with a mixture of earth-and pigeon's 
dung, spacious and clean floors, where the rice 
is spread out in thick layers, for the needful pre- 
paration. A sort of sledge is then drawn by two 
oxen over every part of the heap, till no more 
grain is left in the straw. When it is thus beat 
out, it is spread in the air to be dried, and turn- 
ed by several men, who walk abreast, and each 
of them with his foot makes a furrow in the 
layer of grain, so that the whole mass is moved 
in a very short time, and that part which was un- 
derneath is thus Jreely exposed to the air. 

When properly dried, it is carried to the mill, 
where it is stripped of its h«sk ; cleaned in a 
sieve j passed a second tim« through the mill for 
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the purpose of bleaching ; and finally mixed 
up in troughs with some salt, which contributes 
equally to its excellent colour and preservation. 
The preparatory process is then completed, and 
the rice is ready for sale. The profit of the pro- 
prietors of rice fields, in favourable seasons, that 
is to say, when the rise of the Kile overflows a 
great extent of ground, is supposed equivalent 
to fifty per cent, after deducting every possible 
expense* 

Sonnini frequently derived much pleasure and 
information from his excursions in the environs 
of Rossetta, where the plains are embellished with 
a rich variety of plants, and the groves are fre- 
quented by several species of birds, whose ele- 
gant plumage enlivens the scenery, and whose 
melodious notes arrest the attention of the pas- 
senger. On the 24th of October, he went to an 
old dilapidated castle, which stands at some dis- 
tance, to the northward of the town. It was 
originally designed, with a similar building, on 
the opposite bank of the Nile, as a defence to 
the entrance of the river. At present these cas- 
tles are not much less than three miles from the 
sea. The former is said to have been erected 
by St. Lerrio, in the time of the crusades, and 
several antique stones, covered with hierogly- 
phics, have been employed in its construction ; 
it is, however, now almost demolished, and the 
few pieces of cannon that remain in it are total- 
ly unfit for service. In the course of his ramble, 
our author killed some houhous, hoopoes, turtle- 
doves, and a small owl. 

.The first of these birds, though frequently 
•een in the vicinage of Rossetta, and, according 
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to tbe best accounts, in that of Damietta, was 
nevertheless overlooked by naturalists, till our 
author sent a description of it to his friend, the 
celebrated Buffbn, who in conjunction with 
Gulnau de Montbellard, has since published it 
in their natural history of birds* 

The houhou, or Egyptian cuckoo, has very 
short wings, which are yet disproportionably long 
in comparison with its body ; it is consequently 
unable to traverse, in the same flight, a space of 
any extent, and unless it meets with some bush 
to alight upon, it is soon obliged to fall to the 
ground : it is perfectly tame and easy of approach, 
and may properly be said to possess the faculty 
of flying merely, in a sufficient degree, to enable 
it to catch the insects on which it chiefly subsists* 
Unlike the common cuckoo, the houhous are not 
solitary birds ; they live in pairs, hatch their eggs, 
and rear their young, with the same affecting 
kindness that prevails among the feathered.inha- 
bitants of European groves. They delight in 
dwelling near the residence of man, and render 
him the most important services, by destroying 
such insects as would otherwise materially in- 
jure his harvests* 

One of the birds most commonly seen in Lower 
Egypt, at the commencement of the winter, is 
the hoopoe, or dung bird. It is by no means 
wild ; but as its flesh is reckoned very indifferent, 
it is never killed by the inhabitants, The hoo- 
poes are frequently seen in small flocks, and if 
one of them is separated from its companions, it 
calls them by a shrill cry, at the same time draw- 
ing in its bill close to the breast, and briskly 
: ng its head. The hoopoes, likewise, utter a 
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hoarse, disagreeable sound, in one note* Such of 
these birds as do not quit the country, are joined 
by flights of travellers, which come from the 
northern regions, in quest of a. warmer climate 
and a better supply of food. These migratory 
birds are very fat, and their flesh is equally ten- 
der and palatable. 

The turtle doves, which arrive in Egypt after 
the European autumn, and there spread them- 
selves from the sea as far as Cairo, are of the 
common species; but those which constantly 
inhabit the same country form a distinct race* 
The top of their head and neck are a pale mixture 
of red and white, as are the back and the lesser 
wing coverts, but the red tint is the more pre- 
dominant. Upon the upper part of the neck is a 
black semicircle ; the throat and inferior coverts 
of the tail are white ; the under part of the neck 
a light gridelin ; the stomach and belly of a din- 
gy white. The primary wing quills are brown, 
mingled with rufous, and the others cinereous, and 
tipped with a light ash couloured grey. The iris 
of the eye is orange, the bill cinereous, and the 
legs and feet of a,fine rose colour. Turtle doves, 
of whatever species they may be, are always 
spared by the Egyptians, who never eat them, but 
would rather consider it as a violation of hospitali- 
ty to destroy a harmless race, which visits their 
country, in, perfect confidence, and enlivens their 
groves by their delightful cooings 

The little owl, that was shot by Sonnini in his 

walk to the ruinous castle, was rather different, 

in its plumage, from the owls in Europe; but, as 

the difference was not sufficient to constitute a 

s 2 
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distinct species, he has deemed it unnecessary to 
give any particular description of it. 

Ducks, of several species, arrive annually, in 
Lower Egypt, from all quarters. ♦ The smaller 
kinds, as the sarcelles, or teal, generally appear 
about the beginning of October, and the larger 
come later. They all assemble upon the lakes 
of the Delta, and there form innumerable flocks, 
which do not quit the country till the return of 
spring* A great quantity of these birds were 
sold remarkably cheap, at the market of Rosset- 
ta ; but it was almost impossible to procure one 
whose plumage was not injured, or that was not 
mutilated ; as their throats are either cut, or 
their win gp broken, and fastened upon their back, 
in compliance with the dictates of the Mussul- 
man, who are expressly commanded to eat no 
animal that has not been bled. 

Thrushes arriye in these countries at the same 
season, and remain there till the month of March. 
They usually dwell near the habitations of the 
natives, or share the fragrant accommodations of 
the turtle doves, amidst the thick foliage of the 
orange and lemon trees. •• 

Early in the morning, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, there fell a heavy shower of rain, at Ros- 
setta, which was the first that had descended, in 
the course of the year, to cool the atmosphere 
of Lower Egypt. It may therefore, be styled 
an interesting period, both -upon this account, 
and because it was the beginning of the winter 
season, so denominated, because the tempera- 
ture of the air became somewhat less sultry 
- r \ oppressive. 
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Next day, our author crossed the Nile, and 
amused himself, with a long ramble, over the 
moist and verdant grounds of the Delta. This- 
part of Lower Egypt is an extensive plain, but 
k has not thfc fatiguing monotony of other flat 
countries. The towns and villages are pleasant* 
ly situated upon small hills, above the level -of 
the inundation, while shady bowers and beauti- 
ful trees, standing at a small distance from each 
other, limit the view, and only suffer it to ex- 
tend, through numerous vistas, to points more 
distant and equally agreeable. Fields, where 
fertility has fixed her abode ; enclosures, where 
the rich fruit of the orange-tree overhangs a pro- 
fusion of esculent plants and odoriferous flowers; 
the rustic huts, of the husbandmen; s!kd the ani- 
mals that rove around the pastures, combine to- 
gether, to rejoice the soul and cheer the eye, in 
so charming and diversified a landscape; while 
a multitude of pretty songsters unite their me- 
Ibdious exertions to celebrate, in one harmonic 
chorus, the perpetual holiday of propitious na- 
ture. 

Besides turtle doves, of the two species, black- 
birds and hoopoes, our author here observed se- 
veral little egrets, or criel herons, of which there 
are two sorts. Their plumage is entirely of a 
dazzling white, but they differ in point of size. 
The individuals, of the smaller species, differ 
likewise in the colour of their feet, which, in 
some of them, are black, in others green, and 
in many of them yellow. This variety is, how- 
ever, in all probability, rather the effect of age, 
or sex, than any distinction of race. Some of 
them have long silky feathers, upon the back, 
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that serve to make plumes and tufts; but as 
this natural ornament is not seen upon all of 
them, it may, in all likelihood, be confined to 
the males. They are exceedingly numerous 
in the environs of Damietta. They are not, 
however, considered as game by the inhabitants, 
nor are they ever brought to table as an article 
of food. 

These egrets gave rise to a curious adventure, 
in our anthor's journey, with M. Tott, from 
Rossetta to Alexandria. The inspector general, 
combining his knowledge of natural history with 
that of a little conceited surgeon, whom he had 
taken with him, decided that the numerous 
egrets, which constituted the most beautiful or- 
nament of^he banks of the Nile, were in reality 
the ibis, or curlews of the ancients. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, a contemptuous smile 
was cast upon all preceding travellers, who had 
never discovered the ibis in Egypt; and, in spite 
of whatever Sonnini could say to the contrary* 
they firmly maintained their opinion, and con- 
gratulated each other on their important re- 
marks. They now wished to make an ample 
collection of these birds, and accordingly, when- 
ever they perceived an egret, they called out 
loudly to the Egyptian sailors, to manage the 
boat so as to bring the bird within gun-shot. 
Near two hundred shots were fired ; but, fortu- 
nately for the objects of their pursuit, they were 
as unskilful marksmen as uninformed naturalists* 
The sailors* who could not conceive the impor- 
tance of so much fatigue, and so many interrup- 
tions to their navigation, soon lost all patience, 
• — -» ^came outrageous with vexation j yet the 
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firing would certainly hare continued much 
longer, had not the surgeon, in a transport of 
ornithological enthusiasm, fallen into a large pot 
of lentils, that were cooking for the mariners, 
in the vessel's hold, and, by this ludicrous catas- 
trophe, permitted the travellers to continue their 
route in peace. 

On the 12 th of November, our author, attend* 
ed by an interpreter, a draughtsman, a janizary, 
and two servants, set out from Rossetta, in order 
to examine a place, formerly celebrated under 
the name of Canopus, but now called Aboukir. 
They ascended the hills of sand, which encircle 
the western side of Rossetta, entered the plain of 
Turrets, and from thence struck off to the sea- 
shore, which they followed as far aj the lake 
Maadic. 

After a tedious passage, over this remnant of 
the Canopic bank of the Nile, they regained 
the sea-shore, where an embankment had been 
thrown up, to confine the waters, and about 
one o'clock, in the afternoon, they arrived at 
Aboukir. * 

At this village is a castle, built upon the point 
of a cape, which projects into the sea. Beyond 
the cape, some shoals stretch out, and enclose a 
small harbour, at the foot of the castle, in front 
of which there is a good roadstead.* This was 
usually frequented by merchant ships, when they 
were necessitated, from tempestuous weather, 

* A place which will be ever memorable, on account 
of the glorious victory there obtained, oveV the fleet of 
the French republic, by the gallant Admiral Nelsoj^ 
amd his intrepid seamen. 
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to quit the new port of Alexandria; and also by 
the country germs, when they were unable to 
proceed to Alexandria, or to clear the Boghass of 
the Nile, at the mouth of the Rossetta branch. 

Our author and his attendants alighted at the 
house of a Jew, named Mallum Yousef, who at 
that time held the place of agent to the French 
consul general, in Egypt, and who accommodated 
the travellers, with pleasant and convenient apart- 
ments, where they partook of a frugal repast, 
prepared by their landlord's wife, and then re- 
mounted their mules, in order to visit the adjacent 
ruins. 

These remains, of an ancient city, occupy a 
great extent of ground, and still offer many ob- 
jects of admiration to the spectator ; but, though 
much more valuable relics might be found under 
the surface, such researches are forbidden. by a 
blind and superstitious people, who possess no 
other idea of riches, than gold ; and, consequent- 
ly suppose, that foreigners merely travel over 
their country with the hope of discovering and 
carrying off some hidden treasures. 

Several beautiful granite columns were distin- 
guished among4he ruins, but they were all muti- 
lated and thrown to the ground; their shafts, 
though exceeding large, were fluted, and of one 
piece, and the capitals were of the most exquisite 
workmanship. Some openings, to subterraneous 
avenues, were likewise noticed; they were con- 
structed of brick, and in tolerable preservation ; 
but their entrance was nearly filled up with 
rubbish. These majestic ruins are called, " the 
city of Pharaoh," by the natives of Aboukir; and 
Sonnini aflirms, that every thing he saw fully 
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demonstrated the splendor and importance of its 
original edifices* 

On the sea-shore may be seen the foundations 
of a large, regular building, in the midst of which 
is a cavern, leading to the sea, "where ruins are 
observable at a considerable distance. This seems 
a convincing proof of the great marine encroach- 
ment. Near these antique remains are numerous 
blocks of granite, and a colossal statue of a woman, 
fluted all its length. This is likewise of granite, 
but it is thrown from its pedestal, and materially 
injured. There is also a large sphinx, partly 
mutilated, the pedestal of which is richly covered 
with hieroglyphics; but they are now almost 
effaced by the corroding tooth of time. 

Such are the remains of the once beautiful and 
celebrated Canopus, where stood the magnificent 
temple of Serapis, where a profusion of luxurious 
pleasures invited crowds of foreigners to the city; 
and where the beauty of the climate, the fertility 
of the surrounding country, and the general af- 
fluence of the inhabitants, concurred to make it 
the most enchanting retreat, and the most desira- 
ble residence. Luxury, pride, and a shameful 
depravity of manners were, however, sufficient to 
ensure its desolation, and Canopus has accord- 
ingly fallen, like many other cities, a sacrifice to 
the vices of the people. Its splendid monuments 
are now permitted to moulder in the dust ; the 
Nile no longer fertilizes the depopulated soil, the 
verdant plains are become arid deserts, the des- 
cendants of its original inhabitants are mere bar- 
barians, and the place itself no longer exists, but 
in the memory of individuals, or the page of 
history. 
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The day after his arrival at Aboiikir, our tra- 
veller went to pay his respects to the governor, 
who was a barber, and who, having received in- 
timation of the European's visit, had put on his 
best apparel, and covered his head with a white 
shawl. Sonnini found him sitting in his shop, 
with all th£ gravity of a vizier, and bearing a fan 
of feathers in his hand : he received his guest 
with great solemnity ; offered him any service 
that lay ;n his power ; and expressed his regret 
at being unable to present him with coffee, from 
the unlucky circumstance of its being locked up. 
On Sonnini's withdrawing, he preserved the same 
^tate that he assumed on his entrance. 

The castle of Aboukir is a place of small im- 
portance. On the land side, it is surrounded by 
a ditch, and it is furnished with a light house ; 
but this was so badly illuminated, as only to be 
discerned at a small distance* The fort is de- 
fended by a few pieces of small cannon, which 
are, however, so contemptible, as to permit the 
Russians to take the germs from the very shelter 
of the batteries. As most of the male inhabitants 
ar£ either fishermen or sailors, belonging to the 
germs, the village of Aboukir seems uninhabited 
during the day, and scarcely any person is seen in 
the streets. 

One of the villagers, having noticed our au- 
thor's admiration of a long, black stone, covered 
with hieroglyphics, in the market place, came up 
and offered to sell him a fine statue, which was 
partly buried in the ground. Sonnini, accord- 
ingly, sent one of his servants with the stranger, 
but no statue was to be found. That he might not, 
however, lose his expected profit, the man began 
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to remove the earth, and soon discovered a beau- 
tiful, little pyramid, of the finest black marble, 
encircled with hieroglyphics, and in high pre^ 
servation. This curious monument of antiquity 
was immediately purchased by the European, 
who employed his Jewish host to transmit it to 
Rossetta, by the first conveyance. " The reader." 
says our author, " may conceive the riches of 
this mine of antiquities, covered by a very slight 
layer of earth and rubbish, when a man unpro-^ 
vided with any implements, and with hhs handa 
alone, could scrape up the soil at hazard, and dis- 
cover in less than half an hour, such a valuable 
treasure. 

Having made this acquisition, and satisfied his 
curiosity with an examination of Aboukir and 
its environs, our traveller set out for Rossetta, 
where he arrived about ten o'clock at night, 
having observed, upon the beach, a great num- 
ber of wagtails, and, upon the palm trees, some 
blackbirds which together with the thrushes, ar- 
rive in the northern parts of Egypt, at the begin- 
ning of the winter. All the day there was a 
strong wind, from the east south-east, the hea- 
vens were overspread with clouds, and towards 
evening there was a shower of rain. The sea was 
high, and its agitated waves, breaking with vio- 
lence against the banks of Aboukir, and rolling 
furiously along the coast, spread a terrific sound 
through the adjacent deserts, and rendered the 
passage of the travellers peculiarly solemn. 

On his return to Rossetta, Sonnini was anxi- 
ous to obtain a more perfect view, of the Boghass, 
or mouth of the Nile, so celebrated for ship- 
wrecks and extreme danger;* he accordingly set 
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approached the narrowband perilous channel that 
forms the bar at the mouth of the Nile. The sea 
was breaking over it with surprising violence, 
and raising boisterous waves, mingled with foam 
and sand. They* also discerned the mast heads 
of two germs, that had been lately wrecked ; and, 
upon the beach some sailors were employed in 
removing the lifeless bodies of their friends or 
shipmates which had been thrown on shore, by 
the agitation of the waters. The coast which is 
low, and entirely consisting of sand, was covered 
with an abundance of water-fowl, as gulls, 
herons, sea-larks, &c. 

Next day our author went to see a tower, at a 
small distance to ihe south of Rossetta, called 
the Tower of Canopus, by the generality of the 
natives, who erroneously suppose thai the town of 
Rossetta is the site of the ancient Canopus. This 
tower is a modern building, though in a ruinous 
condition : it is situated upon a hillock of sand, 
which here forms the western bank of the Nile. 
In the lower part is a subterraneous passage, said, 
by the inhabitants of the district, to lead to 
Alexandria. From the top of the tower may be 
had a general view of the country, which has no 
other bounds but those of nature. In the east 
are displayed the rich treasures of verdure and 
fertility, upon the elegant carpet of the Delta ; 
to the north is distinguished the rolling waves of 
the ocean ; and to the west the parched deserts 
of Lyb'ta confess the dominion of eternal sterility. 

At the brink of the Nile, and near the base of 

the tower, stands a mosque, consecrated to a 

^Mahometan saint, called Abou Mandour, or 

Father of the Light. He is considered as a pow- 
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eiTul protector, and is, therefore, held In uni- 
versal veneration, insomuch that no boat ever 
passes before the mosque, without the mariners 
and passengers making an offering to the sheen, 
in order to conciliate the favour of the saint. 

Upon the eastern bank of the Nile, opposite to 
the mosque of Abou M andour, are two or three 
houses denominated Maadie", because their situa- 
tion laces the usual passage to the Delta. Be- 
yond Maadie* is the village Bassourath, formerly 
inhabited by a great number of robbers, who 
used to plunder the boats, till they were happily 
exterminated by the laudable exertions of Ma- 
homet Bey. A little above Boussourath is ano- 
ther village, called Hashbet. 

On the western side of the river, at a short 
distance from the aforesaid mosque, is a consi- 
derable village, called Dgeddie*, the environs of 
which are richly clothed with vines, This neigh- 
bourhood supplies Rossetta and Alexandria with 
grapes. The leaves of the vine are likewise an 
important article in Egypt, as they are frequent- 
ly used, when young, to envelope large balls of 
hashed meat, that are commonly served up at 
the tables of the great, and forms the finest dish 
of Egyptian cookery. 

On his return to Rossetta, our traveller was in- 
formed that the garrison of the castle at Aboukir 
had prevented the Jew drogueman, from send- 
ing the little pyramid, which has been already 
described to our readers, with the circumstance 
of its discovery. At length, however, the aga 
of Rossetta, who was also commandant of Abou- 
kir, was persuaded to permit the monument to 
be sent, though he alleged that the people with 
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whom Sonnini had bargained, had no right to 
dispose of it ; and that it was to him alone a pros- 
per application could have been made* He like* 
wise added, that he understood the pyramid was 
full of gold, and therefore resolved to examine it 
immediately on its arrivaf, when, if his suspici- 
ons should prove groundless, he would consent 
to sell it to the European. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the igno- 
rant aga caused the Janizary, who had accompa- 
nied Sonnini to Aboukir, to be brought before 
him, in order to learn whether there was really 
any gold in the monument. This man, who 
knew that gold was not the object of an Europe- 
an's research in Egypt, endeavoured to undeceive 
him ; but his efforts were ail in vain, as the Ma- 
meluke could not possibly suppose any value 
would be set upon a stone^ and asked a number of 
questions, upon the subject, that were equally 
senseless and fatiguing. 

At length the pyramid was landed, at the port 
of Rossetta, when a crowd of curious spectators 
assembled, and uttered many exclamations of 
surprise and admiration on its beauty, as it spar- 
kled in the sun, and was universally supposed to 
be a precious stone, in the strictest sense of the 
expression. " They could not," says Sonnini, 
" refrain from feeling a respect for the Franks, 
who had the sagacity to discover so admirable a 
treasure*" 

As it was natural to suppose that the. obserya-. 
tions of so many ignorant admirers, would reach . 
the ears of the aga, and confirm him in his erro- 
neous opinion, respectingthe value of the marble* 
•ur author resolved to leave it on the wjiarf, -and 
t a •; 
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to appear to relinquish it entirely. In conse- 
quence of this, the aga, who had been fully con- 
vinced that it was a mere stone, became surprised 
at the silence of the supposed purchaser, and sent 
for the Janizary, to know the reason why it was 
not taken away. The latter told the aga, as he 
had been instructed, that, after the claims he fcad 
made upon the monument, Sonnini had dropped 
all thought of having it; but that he was still 
willing to purchase it, if the price should not be 
unreasonable. The Janizary returned with an 
order for its removal to the lodgings of our au- 
thor, and the result was, that it was finally pur- 
chased for a present of small value. 

The absurd opinion, that Europeans had no 
other view, in their researches, than the discovery 
of hidden treasures, is universally held by all the 
Egyptians, and is in fact one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties that a traveller has to vanquish. A Turk, 
who resided at Rossetta, had a very beautiful piece 
of granite, enriched with hieroglyphics, at the 
door of his store-house. Sonnini requested the 
proprietor to sell him the granite, offering, at the 
same time, to have another stone placed in its 
stead, at his own expence; but the Turk, with 
the usual stupidity of the people, peremptorily' 
rejected the proposal, alleging, as a motive for his 
refusal, that the granite was full of gold. Asthe^ 
man was indigent, our traveller asked him why, 
if such was his belief, he did not break the stone 
to obtain the precious contents, which appeared 
so necessary to him. When he replied, that his 
• stone was a talisman, and therefore such an action 
would certainly involve him in guilt, and might 
nrobably- overwhelm him with misfortunes. 
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Notwithstanding the assertionsofsome modem 
writers, it is very certain that the plague is not 
endemical in Egypt, nor does it originate in that 
country- Whenever it makes its appearance, it is 
either brought from Turkey or the interior of 
Africa. The latter kind is called the Said 
Plague, and is accordingly dreaded, as being mere 
destructive than that which is brought from other 
quarters. 

As 'a convincing proof, that the Egyptian cli- 
mate rather opposes than produces this most fatal 
of contagions, our author observes that, at the pe- 
riod of his travels, it had not been experienced 
tfcere for upwards of twelve years, notwithstand- 
ing the imprudent neglect of the inhabitants, 
with respect to its introduction. Ships frequent- 
ly touched at Alexandria, in their passage from 
Constantinople, which may be justly styled the 
focus of this dreadful malady ; caravans from 
Africa arrived several times in a year at Cairo, 
and yet no pestilential symptom had appeared* 
It is even a well known fact that, in 1780, a ves- 
sel belonging to the grand signior, had enter- 
ed the old port of Alexandria, with the plague 
onboard. A man who stood near a chest, that was 
* opened, was struck with the pestiferous effluvia 
that issued from, it, and fell down dead upon the 
spot, yet all the Turkish mariners went on shore, 
walked through different parts of the town, and 
even mingled with the inhabitants, without excit- 
ing the smallest anxiety, or producing any unfor- 
tunate effect. 

No epidemical diseases, in fact, prevail in 
Egypt, where foreigners are never attacked by 
those violent and inflammatory fevers, which are 
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erected at the spot where reposes tfoe head of the 
deceased ; and every Friday the women repair 
thither, with devout enthusiasm, to renew their 
mournful adieus* 

However great may be their respect for the 
dead, the orientals would deem themselves inex- 
cuseable in injuring the health of the living; and, 
therefore, their cemeteries are placed beyond the 
limits of any habitation. They are large, solita- 
ry enclosures, admirably adapted for the recep- 
tion of visitors, who are led thither by motives of 
fond regret, or pious affection. The bodies are 
covered with a thick layer of earth, which pre- 
serves them from the confusion and derange- 
ment that the course of time might otherwise pro- 
duce. A precaution equally prudent and deli- 
cate. 

As there were no places destined for the burial 
ef the French at Rossetta, those who died, were 
conveyed to Alexandria, and there interred in the 
convent of St. George, These funeral journeys, 
being conducted by land, were consequently very 
expensive. 

Our author having heard much talk of a race 
of the Psylli, (who are persuaded that they pos- 
sessed the power of setting serpents at defiance, 
of charming them, causing the reptiles to follow 
them at commnad, and of curing their bites,) 
resolved to obtain the best information concern- 
ing them, and accordingly found that there now 
exists a sect, called Saadis, from the name of 
their founder, a saint highly venerated by the 
Egyptian Mussulmen. This Saadi had a wealthy 
uncle in Lybia, who sent him occasionally to fetch 
«ome wood from the desert. One day the lad) 
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Sonnini having been now two months at Rot- 
setta, and finding it impossible to penetrate into 
Upper Egypt, which was filled with undisciplin- . 
ed combatants and lawless banditti, he resolved 
to visit that part of the Lybian Desert, called the 
Desert of Nitra, or of St. Macarius ; he there- 
fore wrote to Cairo, in order to obtain the pro- 
tection of Ismael Bey, and, as a stronger shield 
than all the recommendations of authority, he as- 
sumed the character of a physician, and adorned 
himself with a red turban, which joined to his 
dress, and that of his companions, who were 
habited as soldiers of the beys, made him some- 
times pass for akiaschef,or officer of the Mame- 
lukes. 

On the 29th of December, our author quitted 
Rossetta, mounted like his attendants, upon 
mules, and followed by a camel that carried the 
baggage, in a handsome sort of large, covered 
pannier; he was also accompanied by a Janiza- 
ry, whom the consul desired to attend him to 
Aboukir, 

At the lake of Maadie*, the travellers found a 
commodious, decked boat ; and at the distance of 
half a league from the opposite shore, they met 
with a small encampment of Bedouins, who of- 
fered them some water, and invited them in the 
most pressing manner, to pass the night beneath 
the shelter of their tents. Sonnini made no hesi- 
tation in placing a confidence in them, as previ- 
ous to his arrival, some European merchants, 
with their wives, had accepted their offer of 
nocturnal accommodation, and were perfectly 
satisfied with their behaviour ; he therefore hired 
some of them to escort the camel, whose slow 
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pace had hitherto retarded his progress, and took 
the lead with his Janizary and mules, to the vil- 
lage of Aboukir, where he arrived about eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

When the Jew drogueman, at whose house 
•ur author alighted, was informed of the object 
of the intended journey, he exclaimed loudly 
against the rashness of the enterprise, repre- 
sented it as dangerous even to madness, and, 
when solicited to procure camels for the purpose 
of traversing the Desert, he declared that he 
would take no share in a business, which must 
inevitably terminate in misfortune. 

At length, however, finding that all his per- 
suasions and remonstrances only tended to in- 
cense Sonnini^without effecting the least change 
in his resolutions, he sent for a chief of Bedouin 
Arabs, who was encamped at a small distance 
from Aboukir, and who was equally celebrated 
ior his bravery and fidelity. This man arrived 
about midnight, and readily consented, for a 
stipulated sum, to furnish our author with a horse 
and four camels, and to accompany him on the 
road, without his being obliged to provide food 
for either the animals or their master. The con- 
ditions of this engagement were minuted down 
by the Jew, and at day break, an Egyptian scribe 
drew up a formal agreement in Arabic, which 
was solemnly signed and attested by witnesses, 
who, together with the Jew, the Janizary, and the 
travellers, were all seated in a circle on* the 
ground, and each stretching out' his right hand, 
offered up a prayer to God and to Mahomet, and 
*Hen took hold of his beard or chin, after the 
om of the country, which thus guarantees 
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the preformance of every written or verbal con- 
tract. 

During these arrangements, the inhabitants of 
Aboukir, who had raised such difficulties respect- 
ing the little pyramid purchased on a former 
occasion, assembled together, on being informed 
of Sonnini's return, and loudly demanded restitu- 
tion for the immense riches of which he had 
deprived them; at the same time endeavouring 
to raise their countrymen, by asserting that the 
European was now hiring camels for the express 
purpose of despoiling their country of all its hid- 
den valuables. The barber governor was anxi- 
ous to share the heaps of gold, said to be found, 
"and prepared for removal, and accordingly made 
his shop re-echo with imprecations against the 
Franks in generar, and our_ author in particular. 
The riot was now becoming generar; the Jiiw 
drogueman trembled with excess of terror ; Hie 
Janizary harangued the populace, in order to 
undeceive them, and the travellers themselves 
were greatly alarmed when Sonnini, notwith- 
standing his private fears, resolved to treat the 
uproar with contempt and apparent indifference, 
and in order to remove every suspicion of his 
apprehensions, he kept the mules belonging to 
Rossetta, and set out the same morning, to tra- 
verse the range of coast, which lies between 
Aboukir and Alexandria. 

At a small distance, to the westward of Abou- 
kir, he passed through a small village, called 
Kasr Dsjami, or Castle of the Mosque. From 
hence to Alexandria he met with nothing but 
some large houses, built singly, and inhabited by 
cultivators. Their construction is entirely mo- 
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dern, though some ancient pieces of granite have 
been used among the other materials. Each of 
these houses is denominated kasr, or castle, to 
which some peculiar designation is added. They 
are all enclosed by walls, but these outworks are 
too slight to resist the attacks of the Bedouins, 
who frequently make considerable breaches in 
them, in order to commit their depredations. 

After partaking of a light refreshment under 
the shade of date trees, in the vicinage of Alex- 
andria, our traveller returned towards Aboukir, 
where he found the people more outrageous than 
before his departure. Some shameless villains 
affirmed that they had repeatedly seen him 
come by night into their neighbourhood, and load 
his beasts with gold, and immediately depart. 
This was sufficient to enfianve the fury of the 
mob. who accordingly resolved to let the travel- 
lers load their riches on the camels, that were to> 
be furnished by the Bedouins, and then to attack 
and murder them, in order to recover the stolen 
treasures. 

This project was a source of great uneasiness 
to Sonnini's companions, but for his own part he 
betrayed no sign of fear, and was determined not 
to fall an easy sacrifice, in case the threat should 
be put in execution. This mode of conduct had 
the desired effect, as the stupid crowd, which 
surrounded the camels, at the hour of departure, 
thought proper to confine their vengeance to a 
few malicious words, and suffered our author to 
pursue his journey without molestation. 

Having taken leave of the Jew, who still en- 
treated that his advice might be followed, our 
adventurer directed his route to the south-east* 
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over a sandy, uncultivated plain, where he observ- 
ed a numerous herd of Antelopes, and met with 
the tomb of a Mahometan saint, which the pious 
travellers of Egypt enter, for the purpose of 
adoration. Our author went in, with his Bedouin 
shiek, whose name was Hussein. Here he saw a 
piece of beautiful white marble, bearing a Greek 
inscription, to the following purport : 

************ eutoltus, 

governor of the nineteenth department, 

in honour of egyptian jupiter.' 

the foundation of this monument is 

ten cubits, 

its perpendicular elevation is 

forty cubits, 

the height of its sides isa hundred cubits. 

in honour of alexander, 

of his army, 
and of egyptian jupiter. 

Half of the first line was effaced, but the re- 
mainder was in excellent preservation. No soon- 
er did our author express a wish to have this mar- 
ble, than Hussein pulled it up from the pavement* 
and tendered it to him for sale. It was twenty- 
two inches long, sixteen broad, and about four 
inches thick. It seems, however, that neither 
this curiosity, nor the pyramid of Aboukir, was 
ever carried to France. At five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon the travellers arrived at Hussein's camp* 
having performed a journey of about twenty-one 
miles in eight houis. 

u-2 
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The Bedouins having been apprised of this vi- 
sit^ad driven out the animals from Hussein's 
tenf, and prepared it for Sonnini's reception. * A 
few faggots covered with carpets, of the women's 
manufacture, served as seats and the tent of the 
chief was distingished by a large plume of os- 
trich feathers, placed at the top. These tempo- 
rary dwellings are all of the same shape, and 
only differ in size ; they are all low, of much 
greater length than breadth, and entirely open 
on one side; they are constructed of a stuff that 
is made from camel's hair. 

The camp was situated about a hundred yards 
from the canal of Alexandria, the waters of which 
turned off by the industrious Bedouins, diffused 
fertility through an extensive piece of ground. 
Various kinds of food were here cultivated for 
animals and horses; camels, sheep, and oxen,- 
were seen at pasture. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed since our travel- 
ler's alighting, when the whole of Hussein's Be- 
douins were thrown into the greatest disorder, at 
the sight of some predatory Arabs, who were dis- 
covered in the plain. Every person was instant- 
ly in motion, the women shrieked with fear, the 
men ran to their arms, some mounting the first 
horse they could find, and others setting out on 
foot in pursuit of the robbers. In the midst of 
this confusion our European and his companions 
remained with the aged men and the women, to 
guard the camp, and after a short time tranquil- 
lity was re-established. A live sheep, designed 
for the supper of the travellers was then brought 
to Sonnini, but when it was perceived that he* 
was desirous of sparing the animal's life, the wo- 
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men presented him with some delicious milk, and 
a variety of little cakes, that were both crisp and 
good. 

It is indeed among these societies of the desert, 
that the traveller meets with that frank cordiali- 
ty which instantaneously converts a guest into a 
brother, where simple and natural offers are made 
of articles equally simple, a refusal of which 
would give real pain to the person who makes 
them ; whereas, by a cheerful acceptance of them, 
a stranger infallibly inspires esteem, and is in no 
danger of being deemed either intrusive or trou- 
blesome. Luxury and factitious pleasures, with 
their constant attendant, immorality, have made 
no attempt to fix their abode on these arid sands, 
neither is jealousy here the tyrant of the softer 
sex. The manners of the people are preserved 
pure and simple, as described in their ancient 
histories. Unlike the other nations of Egypt, 
the Bedouin women are not afraid to discover 
their faces, or to converse with that natural and 
pleasing gaiety, which is the companion of vir- 
tue, and the enemy of remorse. The men are in 
general very handsome, a simple mode of life, un- 
injured by excess, permits them to enjoy their 
existence, and frequently to attain longevity. At 
an advanced age they are remarkable for a ve- 
nerable and patriarchal physiognomy ; yet there 
is a part of this nation, whose natural state seems 
in a manner perverted, by the hardships attend- 
ant upon a toilsome and wandering life. These 
ever miserable, wandering, and predatory, are 
generally of a slender make and uncouth appear* 
ance, nor is it easy to discover among them, any 
traces of the beauty of their original race. 
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After presenting some trifles to the hospitable 
Arabs, Sonnini and his companions resumed 
their journey on the 1st of January, 1778, and 
proceeded in a south-easterly direction, along the 
canal of Alexandria. Exclusive of the village 
Karioum, that stands at the distance of three 
miles from the camp, and a few small spots of 
cultivation, the whole tract of country was an 
entire plain of sand. The opposite bank of die 
canal presented a more chqerful prospect, being 
pleasantly enlivened by a number of villages. 

At the village Bersik, our author met with an 
encampment of Bedouins, who surrounded him 
with all the gestures of astonishment,. stared at 
him, and felt his skin, as if he had been some 
uncommon animal. The women were equally 
anxious with the men, to gratify their curiosity, 
but they accompanied it with a present of excel- 
lent milk. 

Beyond Bersik, the arid plains of sand were 
succeeded by fertile fields, where our author per- 
ceived a prodigious quantity of larks flying in 
large flocks. About noon he arrived at three 
villages adjoining, each other, which bear collec- 
tively the denomination of Sentaw. Here he 
presented a letter from Ismael Bey, to the Shech 
el Belad, or chief of the country, who recognised 
the seal) though he was unable to read the con- 
tents. A dinner was provided for the travellers; 
but Sonnini affirms, that it was disgusting in it- 
self, and rendered still worse, by the filthy man- 
ner in which the peasants and Bedouins fell up- 
on the dishes. 

At two o'clock, he continued his route across 
beautiful and extensive plains, richly embellished 
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with a profusion of beans, which, being in blos- 
som, diffused a sweet and reviving fragrance 
through the air. Some hillocks formed a charm- 
ing contrast with the uniform brilliancy of these 
beds tif flowers, and the ruins of several desert- 
ed habitations served to complete the picturesque 
scene. Towards evening the travellers reached 
the village of Guebil, seated on the western bank 
of the canal, and, like all the others in that coun- 
try, built of mud. Sonnini was told that the 
mosque contained a very fine figure, he accord- 
ingly requested permission to examine it, an;d was 
not a little disappointed^ to find nothing more 
than the half of a lion's head, enclosed in the wall 
of the temple. 

Next day he crossed the canal of Alexandria* 
then destitute of water, and arrived about ten 
o'clock in the morning at Damanhuor, having 
travelled over a pleasant road, that intersected 
several fields of beans and trefoil. This extent 
of cultivated land constitutes a part of the pro- 
vince Bahira, of which Dam an hour is the capital. 

The city of Damanhour is tolerably Spacious, 
but very indifferently built, as most of the houses 
are constructed of earth, or bad brick. It is ihe 
residence of the bey, or governor of Bahira, and 
of a kiaschef, or particular commandant; but 
what is more important, it is the centre of trade, 
for the cotton that is gathered in the circumja- 
cent plains. In picking this useful article from 
the bushes, beating, carding and spinning it, 
consists the chief employment of the inhabitants. 
The only piece of antiquity discovered at Da- 
manhour, was a small bronze idol, pierced witk 
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holes, probably in order to be worn as an amu- 
let; it was two inches three lines in length. 

On the morning of the 4th, our traveller pro- 
ceeded on his journey towards the desert. At a 
small distance, to the south-east of the city, 
stands a smalf village, from whence he directed 
his route to the south-ward, till he reached the 
village Graguess. From Graguess he travelled 
. south south-east, to Dentchell, a village whose 
name implies " a jar carried off." The villagers 
pretend, that their ancestors having once found 
a large vase, on this spot, filled with gold, de- 
ferred the division of the treasure till the follow- 
ing day, but when they returned, they found, to 
their equal surprise and vexation, that both gold 
amrjar were removed beyond- thsir-reaGlu To. 
this anecdote, whether true or fabulous, the pea- 
sants affirm that the village owes its name. Im- 
mediately adjoining Dentchell, is another village, 
called Lavoischi, or " across," on account of 
its transversal situation, in respect to Dentchell ; 
and on the other side of the road are the ruins 
of a large village, constructed of mud, and built 
upon an eminence. 

The travellers now continued their route to 
Schambrenoum, and from thence to Nagrasch, 
where they passed the night. At their arrival, 
the villagers hastily retired to their houses, and 
shut their doors, under the erroneous opinion, 
that they were either the kiaschef's people, or 
predatory Bedouins. At length, however, our 
author and his attendants obtained a shelter at 
the house of the Shech el Belad ; but as the inhabi- 
tants were in constant fear of an attack from 
•ome other villages, with whom they were at war, 
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all idea of repose was precluded, and scarcely an 
hour passed without false alarms, from the ter- 
ror and timidity of the women* 

Next day, Sonnini and his followers proceed- 
to Ramses, situated upon the bank of a large ca- 
nal* At some ditance from this place, be dis- 
cerned about two hundred persons, some on foot 
and some on horseback ; they were immediately 
supposed Bedouin robbers, and the little party 
began to make the best preparations for a vigo- 
rous resistance, but on their near approach, they 
found that the object of their alarm was a fune- 
ral procession. * 

Continuing their route through Kadouss and 
Abouamer, they soon arrived at the town of Bi- 
ban, which is the residence of a kiaschef. Every 
Monday there is held at this place a considerable 
market for cattle. The travellers happened to 
arrive upon market-day, and consequently found 
it difficult to obtain a passage, on account of the 
great concourse of men and beasts. -In about 
a quarter of an hour, the travellers entered Her- 
bete\ and soon after reached two villages, which 
together were known by the appellation of Ho- 
neze. About three miles to the eastward of Ho- 

"neze, is the small town of Saffran^. 

The districts, through which the journey had 
hitherto been conducted, were chiefly favoured 
by nature, and presented the most interesting 

: and magnificent spectacle to the contemplative 
admirer, but our European had now reached the 
borders of the Desert, and found that the village 
Hon ^ze formed a boundary between the most 
brilliant vegetation, richly fertilized by the wa- 
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lers of the Nile, and the most complete aridity, 
vainly moistened by the copious dews of heaven. 

On the 6th of January, our author entered up- 
on the immense desert of Lybia, the abode of 
eternal sterility and burning droughty where no 
road nor path of any kind, can serve to guide the 
weary traveller's steps ; where tracks* which 
hardly leave an impression, are immediately ef- 
faced, and men are frequently swallowed up in 
waves of sand, raised by the impestuous winds* 
The Arabic name of these steril regions, which 
consist entirely of sand and stone, without a single 
particle of vegetable earth, is Dsjebel, or moun- 
tain. The ground, in fact, rises by an easy as- 
cent, which forms at first acclivities, then hills, 
and finally mountains. 

The travellers ascended imperceptibly, for 
about six miles, a thick bed of fine moving sand. 
They then entered plains, covered with small 
stones, and in proportion as they approached the 
more elevated lands, the fine sand disappeared, till 
at length it was lost on the summit of the hills, 
where the stratum became solid, interspersed 
with coloured pebbles, a species of jasper that 
takes a most beautiful polish, and pieces of pe- 
trified wood. There are likewise some small 
spots, full of vitrifiable stones, of a reddish grey 
colour, and strongly fixed in the ground. These 
substances, however, are but .appendages to a 
scene of horror and aridity, as on these dreary 
and rugged spaces no plant relieves the aching 
eye, no tree spreads forth its hospitable branches, 
to shelter the feverish and exhausted traveller 
the insupportable beams of the noon-day 
is only in'the chasms between the hills, 
he less elevated situations, that a few 
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slender and hardy plants creep along the thirsty 
ground, and a few shrubs, producing as many 
thorns as leaves, may be merely said to vegetate. 
In the less ungrateful spots, these shrubs some- 
times grow in patches, and form dismal war- 
rens, where hares make their forms, and ante- 
lopes find a covert, and a scanty supply of pas- 
lure. 

After travelling all day towards the south- 
west, our author halted at six in the evening, and 
passed the night upon the sand. He suffered 
greatly from the cold, and after midnight was as 
completely wetted by a copious dew, as if he had 
been exposed to a heavy rain. 

Early in the morning he continued his jour- 
ney, till, having travelled about forty miles from 
Honeze, he arrived at the summit of a chain of 
hills, extending to the north north-west. At the 
distance of ten or twelve miles is another chain, 
parallel to the first ; they form between them a 
deep valley, the sides of which are perpendicular 
from the top of the hills to more than half of 
their height ; the other part is a gentle descent 
of fine, loose sand. At tie-foot of one of the hills, 
in the bottom of the valley, are the lakes of na- 
tron, where an extensive sheet of water, a num- 
ber of shrubs that overhadow its banks, a profu- 
sion of reeds, and other aquatic plants, that 
clothe its surface, and an elegant assemblage of 
birds and antelopes, which come thither to 
quench their thirst, constitute a scene sufficiently 
agreeable to interest the traveller, whose patience 
and spirits have been nearly exhausted by the 
hideous monotony of the Desert. 

.vol. xxin. x 
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It is impossible to ascertain, with any degree 
of precision, the extent of these lakes, as it va- 
ries materially, according to the seasons ; when 
there is most water, the two lakes are united, and 
form one which is much longer than broad, and 
occupies a space of several leagues. At other 
times, they are only ponds, that occupy but a 
small space of ground. When the two lakes se- 
parate, and their waters retire, the ground, lately 
inundated, is covered with a sediment, that is 
soon hardened and chrystalized by the sun ; this 
is the natron. Some writers have described, the 
water as being covered with this substance, but, 
at the time of Sonnini's researches, they were 
clear and limpid. The natron is disengaged from 
the ground by iron instruments, and carried by 
camels to Terane, where it is shipped for Cairo, 
or Rossetta. 

Upon the declivity of the hill, near the lakes, 
stands a small house, in which the Copts say there' 
was born a saint, whom they highly venerate un- 
der the name of Maximous. Probably the Maxi- 
mus, or Maximinius, ofthe Catholic legend. 

Having spent some tim*in traversingthe banks 
of the lakes, our author continued his route over 
a fatiguing tract of sand that was entirely co- 
vered with hardened natron, till he arrived with- 
in sight of a Coptic convent, whose appearance 
was the most horrible and forbidding of any edi- 
fice he had ever yetdiscovered. Its walls, though 
very high, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the sands of the Desert at any distance, as they 
have the same colour and aspect. Not a single 
tree, or shrub, is planted in its vicinity, nor is 
there any road that leads to it" or any apparent 
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entrance, even the footsteps of men are soon 
covered by the moving sand, or effac«d by the 
feet of wild and sanguinary animals. 

When the travellers had approached within 
five hundred yards of the monastery, Hussein 
went on before, in order to obtain admittance, 
while Sonnini rode slowly forward at some dis- 
tance, and the rest of the party had lagged a con- 
siderable way behind. At this moment a troop 
of Bedouin horsemen rushed out from behind the 
walls, when Sonnini, who discerned the number 
and quality of his enemies, turned back, and re- 
joined his companions, who had also discovered 
their danger, and were drawn up in a close body 
fully resolved to make a vigorous defence. Our 
author immediately dismounted, and exerted him- 
self to encourage their laudable intention ; but 
his whole party consisted only of six persons, and 
three of those were such as could not possibly be 
-depended on. The robbers rode up to them at 
full gallop, but perceiving their firmness, they 
halted at the distance of a hundred yards, and 
desired them not, to fire. Sonnini, in return, 
commanded them to keep their distance, and for 
some moments they remained in apparent uncer- 
tainty how to act. At length however, they divi- 
ded themselves into four bodies, three of which 
immediately stationed on the flanks, and in the rear 
of the travellers. This unexpected manoeuvre dis- 
concerted the courageous few, who in spite of all 
their leader's exhortations refused to defend them- 
selves, or to discharge a single shot. Sonnini threw 
down his gun in vexation, and the banditti immedi- 
ately stripped both him and his followers of their 
.money, clothes, arms, provisions, and, in fact, of 
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the whole of their property. Our author indeed, was 
permitted to retain his breeches and under waist- 
coat, but his followers were stripped to their shirts ; 
and he was himself cruelly deprived of his turban, 
by which means his bare head was exposed to the 
insufferable heat of the sun. About twenty more 
Arabs then advanced from behind a heap of 
stones, and, 'with many altercations, began to 
divide the spoil. 

" This scene," says Sonnini, " would have 
furnished a striking subject for a skilful painter, 
who might have represented, on one side, the 
troop of robbers covered with dust, and with 
black countenances, as parched as the sand, quar- 
relling about the division of the property ; in 
the midst of these my old servant, making 
occasional snatches at some of the most valua- 
ble articles ; in the fore ground, the soldier, per- 
fectly confounded and motionless ; the two Egyp- 
tians, gazing at each other with stupid astonish- 
ment ; myself in the back ground, biting my 
nails with choler and vexation ; and lastly, the 
draughtsmen, weeping aloud, and answering 
with sobs, when I asked if he had been ill-used, 
" No, Sir ; but what can we now get to eat ?" 

Sonnini was now advancing towards the con- 
vent, whither Hussein had repaired, but was im- 
mediately arrested hy the chief of the robbers,* 
who, without assigning any reason, conducted 
him back into the midst of his troop. Our au- 
thor naturally supposed, that the banditti had 
either resolved to take from him his remaining 
clothes, or otherwise to seal up the dread of dis- 
covery by his death ; but, to his utter astonish- 
ment, the chief, who had been rather too offi- 
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\ eious in stripping, now returned the different 
parts of his dress, with much civility, together 
with his purse and arms, while other Bedouins 
rendered the same acceptable service to the other 
forlorn and terrified travellers. 

This, it seems, was effected by the spirited be- 
haviour of Hussein, who, having reached the ' 
spot where most of the predatory band were as- 
sembled, thus addressed himself to their chiefs: 

" Arabs, you have stripped a man entrusted 
to my protection ; a man with whom 1 have eaten, 
who has reposed in my tent, and become my 
brother, for whose safety I will readily stake my 
own life. Never again can I revisit my camp, 
or hope for the pleasure of embracing my be- 
loved family. Arabs, either restore every article 
that you have taken from my brother, or kindly 
terminate my insupportable existence." This 
energetic harangue, delivered in a resolute tone, 
and with the most determined look, made some 
impression on the barbarians, and while they 
were consulting together, Hussein snatched his 
gun from a person who held it, and levelling it 
at the principal chief, resolved to shoot him, in 
case of a refusal, that he might thereby draw 
their vengeance upon his own head, rather than 
live under the stigma of his friend's misfortune. 
He was well known to the Arabs, who were fully 
convinced that he would execute his threats, and 
therefore, partly from fear, and partly from re- 
spect, they consented to restore the property of 
Sonnini and his companions ; and this was im- 
mediately performed with the most admirable 
fidelity. Nor was it enough for these robbers t# 
x2 / 
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appear just, they must also show themselves po- 
lite. The black chief insisted upon our author's 
mounting his horse, to ride from the scene of 
recent confusion to the monastery, while some 
other Bedouins paid a similar compliment to his 
fellow travellers. On their approaching the 
convent, some baskets of bread, and'platters of 
lentils, were let down by a rope, which furnished 
the whole party with a timely and acceptable re- 
past. At the conclusion of their meal, some of 
the Arabs" approached the European with a de- 
gree of frankness and cordiality expressing their 
satisfaction at his personal safety, and chiding 
him for undertaking to traverse a desert, which 
-they acknowledged to be the resort of thieves 
and banditti. 

Lastly, that nothing might be wanting to com- 
plete the succession of these extraordinary scenes, 
the Bedouin chief desired that' Sonnini would 
write him a certificate, stating that he had met 
with him in the Desert, and that he had taken 
nothing from him, but on the contrary, had be- 
haved in the most satisfactory manner. This 
certificate was written in Arabic, and signed by 
our traveller, who having no desire to attest his 
name to the conduct of a banditti, subscribed La 
Deroute. The chief then pocketed the paper, and 
after cautioning the European to be on his guard, 
resumed his journey, in quest of new adventures. 

Having got rid of these dangerous people, 
Sonnini was obliged to enter into along alterca- 
tion with the monks, who, for some time, pre- 
tended to doubt his being an European. At 
length, however, they consented to his admit- 
tance, when another dispute arose concerning tht 
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manner of his entering their inhospitable resi- 
dence, as the monks insisted upon drawing him 
up by the rope, and he demanded entrance by an 
iron wicket, which, it seems was never opened • 
but on particular occasions. Hussein now threat- 
ened the fathers with the most dreadful effects 
of his resentment, if they hesitated any longer 
to comply with his friend's request ; and, iri 
consequence of his authoritative commands, the 
wicket was opened to the travellers, wlio were 
first conducted to the chapel, and afterwards fur- 
nished with a scanty supper of plain boiled rice. 

Next morning, Sonnini was reminded, by his 
guide, of what had passed on the preceding, 
evening, and of the extreme difficulty with which 
be had been extricated from his perilous situa- 
tion. Hussein candidly acknowledged, that he 
could not hope for such success, on another oc- 
casion, nor could he yet tell what might be the 
result of his recent interference, as, in case he 
should ever be discovered by the Arabs, in com- 
pany with the same party, his life would most 
probably be sacrificed to their resentment. He 
therefore observed, that an immediate return 
was indispensibly necessary to himself, and con- 
cluded by an offer of conducting our author back 
by the same route he hacj come ; but, as Sonni- 
ni had now reached the middle of the deserts, he 
was unwilling to quit them without making a 
few observations ; and Hussein, though evidently 
vexed at his determinations, embraced him with 
affection, and quitted him with many kind adieus. 

The convent in which Sonnini was now left 
with his companions, is, by the Coptic cenobites, 
denominated Zaidi el Baramous; and by the 
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Arabs, Kasr Zaidi. It is an enclosure of high 
walls without any gate, as that name cannot pos- 
sibly be given to a small wicket, which is never 
opened more than twice or thrice in a year. Per- 
sons coming in, and going out, are drawn up, or 
loweted down by a strong rope and pulley. 
The building consists entirely of soft, calcareous 
stones, containing fossile shells. Within the 
walls is a small fort, surrounded by ditches, and 
furnished with a drawbridge, which yields a re- 
treat to the monks, when the banditti of the deserts 
succeed in forcing the exterior inclosure. In the 
fort is a church, a cistern, a quantity of provisions, 
and every thing, in fact, to enable the fathers to 
sustain a long siege. Here also, are the books be- 
longing to the community, of which they are ex- 
tremely tenacious, though they suffer them to lie 
neglected on the ground, covered with dust/and 
partly destroyed by vermin. 

The church is a simple edifice, with no other 
ornament, than a few bad pictures and some os- 
trich eggs. The service is performed in Arabic 
and modern Coptic, that. is to say, in Greek Cop- 
tic, for the literal Coptic, or the language of the 
Pharaohs is totally unknown to the present Copts* 
The gospel is read in Arabic, and the prayers are 
said rn modern Coptic; yet none of the monks 
can speak that language with propriety. It seems, 
indeed, almost impossible to give a just represent- 
ation of the confusion that frequently prevails in 
the c ourse oftheir devotions. Sometimes one per- 
son will have a particular psalm or anthem, and 
another will insists upon singing a different one ; 
a dispute then ensues, and is frequently followed 
Kw K1 ows 2 in the meantime, somebody begins to 
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chaunt a prayer, which is followed by the* whole 
choir, and thus the quarrelis terminated. Dur- 
ing his stay at the convent, Sonnini regularly at- 
tended their devotions, and carefully imitated the 
ceremonies and gestures of the monks. Kach of 
his people did the same, and there sometimes oc- 
curred such comic scenes and ridiculous situa- 
tions, as totally destroyed their gravity, and 
obliged them to give an involuntary offence, by 
their laughter, to the members of the communi- 
ty. In the performance of their worship, the 
Copts neither sit, kneel, nor stand upright ; but 
remain upon their feet, with their bodies bent 
forward, and support themselves on a kind of 
crutch. The priest celebrates mass with water, 
and consecrates common bread, which he cuts in 
pieces, and mixes with water. This makes a kind 
of soup, of which he eats a few spoonfuls, and 
then administers the remainder to such of his 
brethren or attendants as are present. The 
sacred vases are only a kind of glass plates, 
similar to those used at a European dessert. 
After the communion, the officiating priest 
washes his hands, and places himself at the door 
of the chancel, whither every person of the con- 
gregation walks in procession, to present his 
face to be stroked or sprinkled with the holy 
water. Some little half-baked loaves are then 
distributed, though not without much alterca- 
tion, and the service concludes* The person 
who officiates at the altar in celebrating mass, is 

* The singing consists of Turkish and Arabic airs ac- 
companied by cymbals the noise of which, together with 
their discordant music makes the church re-echo with a. 
medley of jarring sounds. 
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arrayed in a sort of white shirt, covered witfc 
crosses, and made with a cowl ; but, during the 
other prayers, he only wears a large fillet of white 
linen, twisted round his head, in manner of a tur- 
ban, and adorned with similar little crosses. 

" These Copts," says bur author, " are fond 
of a rapid succession of rites and ceremonies, and 
are continually in motion during the time of ser- 
vice. The officiating monk, especially^ is every 
moment employed in scattering incense over the 
saints, books, and pictures, kissing his left hand, 
or applying his hand to the forehead of every 
person present. When all his rounds are finish- 
ed, he gives his benediction, bearing in his hand 
a small cross and lighted taper, and each indivi- 
dual of the congregation, previous to his depar- 
ture from the church, kisses a little cushion, 
covered with a greasy cloth ; then a, cross ; and 
afterwards rolls his head on the shrine of the 
saints. This shrine rs said, by the Arabs, to 
contain no other reliques than bones of camels 
or asses, that have perished in the desert, and 
have been collected by the monks ; but the lat- 
ter affirm, that it is the repository of the bodies 
of seven saints, among whom, Maxiomous and 
Domadious are mentioned as the objects of pe- 
culiar veneration. 

There were but three priests and a few friars 
in the convent, at the period of our traveller's 
researches ; but they were frequently visited by 
the Coptic cultivators, who came to do penance 
for their sins and to supply the fathers with the 
means of subsistence. The common provisions 
of the community are chiefly the alms of the 
rich Copts, at Cairo, and are conveyed to the 
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monastery twice or thrice a year, by caravans 
of camels. Their meals, which simply consist 
of buiscuit, made of flour of lentils and" rice 
boiled in salt and water; detestable cheese; 
and, by chance a little honey, are usually eaten 
in a refectory, while one of the monastics reads 
for the edification of his brethren: their only 
beverage is a brackish and unpalatable water. 

The cells of the monks are vaulted and ex- 
ceedingly low, and their dress perfectly accords 
with their wretched habitations. A kind of robe 
and a long shirt, of black linen, constitute the 
whole of their apparel; the dismal colour of 
which, together with their dark complection, 
mean look, and short stature, combines to ren- 
der the Coptic monastics the most ugly of man- 
kind, as they are likewise the most filthy and 
disgusting. ' , 

By the side of the convent are some ruins, 
said to be the remains of the ancient edifice. A 
very deep well is still discernible, to which there 
is a descent by a flight of steps. In the vicinity 
there is also found a quantity of the common 
gypsum, known to the Arabs by. the name of 
guips, and of laminated gypsum, or lapis spe- 
cularis. 

The monastery of Zaidi el Baramous is not 
the only one existing in this desolate country. 
From the top of the walls may be seen the small, 
uninhabited house of St. Maximous; another 
convent, called Zaidi Sourian, and a small de- 
serted building, originally designed for the resi- 
dence of a kiaschef, but now affording shelter 
to the persons who come thither in quest of 
natron. 
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At the distance of one day's journey, to the 
west, is a dry canal, formerly the bed of a com^ 
munication between the lakes Moeris and Mar- 
cotis. It abounds with rocks, and eritac, or eagle- 
stones, are commonly found in its environs. 

On the 13th of January, our author having 
dispatched a peasant from the convent to hire 
some Bedouins at Terane*, who might conduct 
him out of the desert, ten of these persons ar- 
rived with a camel and some asses. One of 
them, who had shot a flamingo, at the natron 
lakes, presented it to Sonnini, who having passed 
several days in a state of rigorous abstinence, 
gave it to his companions to roast. At the mo- 
ment, however, when they were preparing to 
make an excellent meal, the monks fell upon it 
with the most disgusting voracity, and speedily . 
ended the repast. 

Anxious to quit these disagreeable men, our 
author now proposed to make them some com- 
pensation for the entertainment he had received, 
though wretched in the extreme. The superior 
told him that it was proper he should first bestow 
something on the monastery ; next on the em- . 
bellishment of the church; and lastly, on him- 
self and the poor. " At the conclusion of his 
enumeration of wants, Sonnini asked what sum 
would be equivalent to the whole expence ; when, 
after a few moments spent in calculation, the 
monk replied, that five or six hundred sequins 
would be sufficient. " A trifle to be sure," says 
our author, •' for five days lodging and board, 
on lentil bread, with lentils boiled in salt and 
water." As, however, our traveller's purse had 
been considerably lightened in passing through 
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, the hands of the Arabs, and as the stipulated 
I agreement with Hussein had taken several se- 
quins, he had but six remaining, which he ac- 
cordingly offered to the superior; but the ava- 
ricious wretch fell into a most violent passion ; 
launching out into invectives, and swore by all 
the saints of his church, that Sonnini should soon 
repent his ingratitude. He even ventured to 
affirm, that heaven would soon send some rob- 
bers to the convent, who should instantly follow 
the traveller's route, and avenge the quarrel. 
At this audacious behaviour, our author lost all 
patience, and would certainly have levelled the 
monastic with the ground, had not the Bedouin 
guides interposed and separated the contending 
parties. 

Sonnini was now preparing to quit the convent 
with his companions, when the old monk sent to 
request the six sequins that had been offered, and 
as the travellers rode from the edifice, they dis- 
cerned this villain in the act of imploring bles- 
sings on their journey from that sacred abode, 
which he had so recently invoked to crush them 
with all its maledictions. 

From Zaidi el Baramous, our author travelled 
along deep gorges, parallel to the great hills, for 
about six miles, when he entered the monastery 
of Zaidi Sourian, whose name indicates that it 
was formerly in the possession of Syrian monks, 
who have been succeeded by the Copts. This 
convent is built upon a similar plan to that of 
Zaidi el Baramous, but it is laid out in a much 
better and more convenient manner. The an- 
cient Syrian church is still standing, and is des- 
cribed by our traveller as being tolerably hand- 
vol. xxiii. y 2 
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some. Upon one of the pillars are cut, the names 
of several European visitants; and the church 
is embellished with sculpture and paintings in 
fresco. This, buildings however, is not used by 
the Copts, who have built another church, in the 
form of a cross. The little fort, or place of re- 
treat, is as well constructed as that of theother 
convent, and the monks are apparently less filthy 
in their persons, and less ferocious* in their dis- 
positions. The superior, seen by Sonnini* was 
a man turned of thirty, absolutely without any 
beard. As the beard is an appendage, in this 
country, that creates respect, the monk was much 
dissatisfied with his personal defect, and earnest- 
ly entreated the European to point out some me- 
thod, by which he might obtain such an embel- 
lishment to his face. 

In a little garden belonging to the monastics 
are a few date trees, some small olive trees, and 
one almond tree. Among a variety of esculent 
plants, is observable the libdah, a species of large, 
perennial, kidney bean, that grows very high. Its 
leaves are of a lively green, its pods, broad and 
elongated, are of the same colour, with a border 
of deep purple. The seeds which they contain 
are oval, and variegated with yellow, black, and 
brown. This species of puse is universally cul- 
tivated in Egypt, and the pods are a common 
article -of fooch An immense tamarind tree 
grows in one of the courts, and is considered by 
the monastics as an effect of miraculous vegeta- 
tion. " A St. Ephraim," say they, " left his 
staff at the gate of a pious brother, to whom he 
was paying a visit; it instantly took root, shot 
forth branches, and soon became a large tama- 
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rind tree." To add to this miracle, they affirm, 
that it is the only tree of the species in Egypt. 
This, however, is not consistent with truth, for, 
notwithstanding the scarceness of tamarind trees 
in that country, there are a few plants of it to be 
seen in the gardens of Rossetta, and the pods, 
stones, and pulp of the tamarind, boiled up with 
sugar, may be purchased in every Egyptian mar- 
ket. This coarse sweetmeat is brought by the 
caravans from the interior of Africa, and forms 
an indispensable article of provision, for persons 
who traverse the deserts; they eat it on account 
of its cooling quality, and to s allay the insuffera- 
ble, thirst that is excited by those fiery regions. 
The few trees that shade one part of the convent, 
invite thither some birds, which diffuse a degree 
of cheerfulness, and the water of the well is highly 
superior, both in taste and quality, to that of the 
monastery of Zaidi el Baramous. 

Qutting Zaidi Sourian, on the 14th, at three 
o'clock in the morning, our author determined 
not to visit any other convent, though there were 
two more in the desert, and accordingly pursued 
his journey till the next morning, when he reach- 
ed the village Etriss,. on the western bank of the 
Nile. The camp of the Bedouin guides was 
pitched in the vicinity of this place, and here the 
travellers were entertained with equal cordiality 
and hospitality. 

\ 
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